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GRAIN-SANITATION PROGRAM OF THE FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 


TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1953 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForESTRY, 
1} ash ington - D. Cc. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., m room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D. Aiken 
of Vermont presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken (chairman), Young, Williams, Schoeppel, 
and Hoey. 

The CHarrMAN. The committe® will proceed. We expect 2 or 3 
more members to be along shortly, but Wi will Save a littl more 
time if we start now. 

The purpose of this hearing, at which representatives of the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
have been requested to testify, is primarily to determine what effect 
the program of the Food and Drug Administration, relating to insect 
or other contamination, is likely to have upon support-price programs. 

It is not the purpose of this committee to criticize programs of thi 
Food and Drug Administration. Certainly anv effort to achieve 
greater cleanliness in anv product used for human consumption should 


receive the cooperation of both public agencles and private interests 
Your committee is, however, quite concerned with the effeet which 
the Food and Drug program relating to weevil infestation may hav 


upon the quantity and value of any grains now held or to be acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 

If your chairman is correctly informed, the program on weevil 
contamination will provide for condemnation and seizure of grain 
which contains more than a specified degree of infestation 

Your chairman is also advised that, should such program be started 


at an early date, in all probability and 1 quote from the source of 


my information—‘‘margins in the marketing of grain will be sub 
stantially expanded to mitigate the risks of seizure, chiefly at the 
expense of producers.’”’ This would indicate that buyers in a great 
manv cases would not expect to pay the wheat farmer more for his 


grain at harvesttime than could be realized for it should weevil 
contamination render it liable to condemnation and seizure at a later 
date. I said “at harvesttime.” I might say “at any time.” 
Inasmuch as wheat prices are supported at 90 percent of parity, it 
is reasonable to believe that farmers in greater numbers would look to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for loans at current loan rates 
rather than accept offers of purchase from the trade at much lower 


rates. 
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The situation poses several questions to which this committee 
would like the answers: 

1. What test is available to determine the degree of weevil infesta- 
tion in newly harvested grain from which weevils have not yet emerged 
in substantial numbers? 

2. Will it be necessary for the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
revise its methods of qualifying grain for loans in order to protect 
itself against undue losses? 

3. Is it likely that commercial handlers will be reluctant to make 
contracts for storing grain for the Commodity Credit Corporation on 
a commingled basis? 

1. Is it practicable for Commodity Credit Corporation to make 
contracts for storage of Government-owned wheat on an identity- 
preserved basis? , 

5. Based on its experience, what percentage of the wheat entering 
the normal channels of trade does the Food and Drug Administration 
estimate will be subject to seizure? 

6. What percentage of presently owned Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks of wheat will fail to meet the requirements of the 
Food and Drug program? 

The answers to these questions will be of much value to the com- 
mittee in its consideration of grain support-price programs and the 
answers could conceivably, though not probably, determine the‘neces- 
sity for an acreage control and quota program for wheat in 1954. In 
the'event that 30 or 40 million bushels pe rhaps fail to meet the require- 
ments of Food and Drug, that might conceivably mean the difference 
between a quota program and no quota program. So, the committee 
would like to have these things cleared up. 

We have representatives here this morning of Food and Drug and 
the PMA. ‘Tomorrow representatives of farmers and grain dealers 
will have an opportunity to be heard. 

The first witness to be called is Charles W. Crawford, Commissioner 
of Food and Drug Administration. Mr. Crawford? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, COMMISSIONER, FOOD 
AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Crawrorp. My primary purpose, Mr. Chairman, is to make 
myself available for any questions which the committee may wish to 
direct to me. With your permission, I would like for Mr. George P. 
Larrick, Deputy Commissioner of Food and Drug Administration, to 
present the statement on behalf of the Food and Drug Administration. 
Mr. Larrick was designated by my predecessor, Commissioner Dunbar, 
who retired about a year and a half ago, as in charge of the erain- 
sanitation program. That was at the time it was merely in a planning 
stage. 

Mr. Larrick has been intimately associated with every development 
that has occurred throughout that time. Because of his intimate 
knowledge, I believe that it would be best for him to appear as the 
primary witness, and I believe that that will conserve the committee’s 
time. So, with your permission, I would like to have Mr. Larrick 
appear 
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The CuairMan. Very well. I understand Mr. Larrick has a pre- 
pared statement which he will read to the committee? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes; he has. 

The Cuarrman. If in that statement he does not cover the points 
which I have raised, or which other members of the committee may 
raise, then we will interrogate him or you to get any further informa- 
tion which we need. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Larrick, will you take the stand now opposite 
the reporter? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. LARRICK, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Larrick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is George P. Larrick. I am Deputy Commissioner of the 
United States Food and Drug Administration. 

When Congress was considering the bills that resulted in the 
enactment of a revised Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in 
1938 one stated purpose was to make the law a more adequate instru- 
ment of consumer protection and to correct deficiencies which had 
become apparent in the original pure food law of 1906. 

One of the sections which was modernized dealt with the sanitary 
quality of food and the conditions of sanitation under which food was 
to be prepared, packed, or held. Section 402 (a) of the law provides 
in part: 


A food shall be deemed to be adulterated * * (3) if it consists in whole or in 
part of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance, or if it is otherwise unfit for 
food; or (4) if it has been prepared, packed, or held under insanitary conditions 


whereby it may have become contaminated with filth 


Senator Younc. Would you mind an interruption? I am going to 
have an important meeting at about 11 o’clock 

The CHarrRMaAN. Ordinarily we would try to let you read this 
through but Senator Young has an 11 o’clock appointement. 

Mr. Larrick. We are here subject to your convenience. 

Senator Younc. Do you make the same inspection of imports of 
foreign agricultural commodities? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, to the extent of our facilities. 

Senator Youna. For example, I visited a meat-packing plant in a 
foreign country. I do not want to name the country, but the filth 
and the smell was so bad there that I could not even eat a steak 
afterward. They were canning meat and shipping it to us in large 
quantities. 

Mr. Larrick. The Congress divided the responsibility for con- 
trolling the purety of food between certain meat products and all 
other products. The Bureau of Animal Industry of the Departmnet 
of Agriculture enforces the Meat Inspection Act and we do not enforce 
that act. That is their responsibility. However, if we were to find 
meat that had been accepted into this country which had become 
decomposed it would be our obligation to seize it but the primary 
obligation for the control of meat is with the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Senator Younac. How about dairy products? 

Mr. Larrick. Dairy products are within our jurisdiction. 
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Senator Younc. Did you inspect cheese factories in Italy, for 
example? 

Mr. Larrick. No, we do not have the facilities to go to Italy but 
we inspect many shipments of cheese and dairy products at the ports 
and we do detain and reject a great many where we find cow manure 
or other manure or other filth in the cheese. 

Senator You NG. Why do you not olive exactly, the same inspection 
to American products that you do to foreign? 

Mr. Larrrex. If your Subcommittee on Appropriations will give 
us the money, Senator, we will do it immediately. We just do not 
have the money. We cannot send people all over the world. 

Senator YounG. Your present program, of course, would naturally 
impose an injustice upon the American producer. 

Mr. Larrick. I think it would be better and fairer if we had access 
to the foreign producers to see what conditions they manufacture 
their foods under, but under these times of difficulty of appropriations 
I doubt very much that we would be given the money to take care of 
that in that way. 

Senator Youna. Do you not feel that generally speaking the 
American processor and producer exercises more cleanliness in con- 
nection with his products? 

Mr. Larrick. I think the dairy industry in this country, consider- 
ing the variety of products that they have to deal with, their high 
perishability, has made tremendous strides in sanitation and has set 
forth programs and has made achievements that could well be a 
pattern for other industries. 

Senator Younae. That is all I have at this time. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. You may proceed, Mr. Larrick. 

Mr. Larrick. One important reason for the revision of the pure- 
food law was the significant change that had taken place in the pro- 
duction and distribution of foods. Some years ago the great bulk of 


our foods was prepared and consumed locally The average house- 
wife engaged extensively in canning, preserving, baking, and in the 
preparation and preservation of foodstuffs in her own kitchen. As 


the years passed, more and more foods were manufactured in large 
factories and the growth of the industry resulted in nationwide 
distribution of many food products. 

The transfer of the preparation of foods from the home and from 
local plants to large firms was a desirable development but it did 
create problems. The housewife could no longer observe the sanitary 
conditions under which the foods she served her family were prepared. 
To meet this problem Congress enacted the sections of the law to 
which we have just referred. 

Following the passage of the 1938 law, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration accelerated its efforts to deal with sanitation in the production 
of food. Programs were undertaken to improve the sanitary quality 
of confectionery, seafoods, dairy products, and a host of others. 
All these programs have been successful in that the affected industries 
have joined with the Food and Drug Administration and have im- 
proved the sanitary quality of our total food supply. 

Preliminary investigations made some 12 years ago left no doubt 
but that a large problem of filth contamination existed in the cereal- 
food industries. Laboratory techniques that were developed demon- 
strated the fact that bread, macaroni, corn meal, and a variety of 
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other cereal foods were contaminated with rodent manure and with 
ground-up bugs. 

Senator YounG. Do you mind an interruption? 

Mr. Larrick. No, sir. 

Senator Youne. May I say that much of your program is com- 
mendable. 

Mr. Larrick. Thank you, sir 

Senator Youna. I also think your objectives are commendable, 
You mention that food was contaminated with ground-up bugs. 
Are you familiar with harvesting operations of grain? 

Mr. Larrick. I was raised on a farm, Senator 

Senator YounG. Have you ever found any way in which you could 
eliminate crickets and grasshoppers from coming into the grain itself? 

Mr. Larrick. I do not think you need worry about crickets and 
grasshoppers. ‘The present machinery that wheat goes through takes 
those out completely. We have no probli m with that type of ex- 
ternal insect. 

Senator Youna. If these insects were ground up it would be diffi- 
cult; would it not? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes; but thev are not. That is not the tvpe of in- 
sect that is ground up The type that is ground up ts the type that 
is illustrated by that picture [indicating]. 

Senator Younc. What do you have reference to when you say 
“ceround-up bugs’’? 

Mr. Larrick. I have in mind the particular insects that infest 
wheat and corn and other cereal grains and which spend the majority 
of their life inside the grain so that the milling process does not ade- 
quately remove them Here are some of the actual insects [handing] 
that are involved, Senator, but of those in the exhibit, the granary 
weevil, the lesser grain borer, and the grain moth are the ones that 
are presently giving both the industry and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration concern. 

Senator Youna. Would you ever be able to get away entirely from 
rat infestation? 

Mr. Larrick. I do not think we will ever achieve perfection in 
anything, Senator, but I think we can do a lot better than we are 
doing now. 

Senator Younc. I would like to read one paragraph that I received 
from a miller. [Reading:] 

I am enclosing a picture of a rnel of wheat te there are six lavers of 
bran It would take more than a squirt from a little rat to do1 lamage 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Larrick. No, I do not, Senator. For years it has been the 
practice in the industry to temper wheat, to increase its moisture 
content when it is necessary for milling, and our technical advisers 
say that water and urine will penetrate the grain. 

Senator Youna. I would think that your first objective should be 
to clean up storage facilities and that should go right down to the 
farm level where the Government stores. 

Mr. Larrick. Senator, we have 205 inspectors to police $50 billion 
worth of commerce in foods, drugs, and cosmetics. We cannot go 
to the farm level. Furthermore, our jurisdiction does not begin 
under the statute until the grain has been offered for shipment in 
interstate commerce. We will have to depend on the trade and on 
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the Department of Agriculture and others to reach the farmer. We 
cannot reach him. 

Senator YounGc. Have you contacted the CCC with respect to 
Government storage of grain on the farm? 

Mr. Larrick. We have had many conferences with them. 

Senator YounGc. How is a grain-elevator operator going to protect 
himself against grain coming up from the farm that might be con- 
taminated? 

Mr. Larrick. I develop that, sir, in my statement, but if you 
wish 

Senator Youna. I have read your statement. 

Mr. Larrick. At the moment we have told them that we hope 
within the next 10 or 12 years to make really substantial advances in 
sanitation in wheat. We concede that you cannot do it overnight 
and that you must proceed in an orderly fashion. So our plan is to 
start against the very worst. Now from the standpoint of rodent 
manure—rats and mice—we ask the country elevator man to take a 
sample of the wheat and get it down to a pint size and put it in a little 
white pan and look at it. If there is an average of one rodent pellet 
per pint in that shipment we ask him to divert it from food channels 
and put it in feed channels. 

We have not started the insect phase of the enforcement program 
yet, but—there is the amount of wheat—it is all spread out here 
and it looks like a lot more than it is [indicating]. You will notice 
in this exhibit there are little holes in some of those grains and we 
find that if a sample of one-fourth pint contains—that is the amount 
that a fourth-pint is [indicating]—if a fourth-pint contains 3 of those 
little exit holes that are marked on the average, this amount of grain, 
which makes 5 slices of bread, will contain 15 insects that are like 
the ones I showed you in the magnified picture where the bug has 
not come out of the grain yet. They are the ones that cause trouble, 
and we do not have ways of milling them out. 

Senator WituraMs. To what extent will a fan pull that out? 

Mr. Larrick. The fan will pull out all of the loose material but 
if the insect is completely surrounded by wheat tissue the fan will 
not take it out. They have a machine called an entoleter that will 
break up some of the grains and take out some of the bugs. Milling 
practice reduces the load, but in our calculations it leaves about 
two-thirds of the insect load in the flour and leaves about one-third 
of the rodent filth load. 

The facilities of the Food and Drug Administration did not permit 
immediate attention to all of the problems. We began first with the 
bakeries, macaroni manufacturers, and other industries that prepare 
cereal products in the form in which they go to consumers. In these 
industries we found many plants where rodents infested the storage 
and manufacturing areas. Cereal insects lived and multiplied in the 
flour and in the machinery, much of which was difficult or impossible 
to clean. The solution of the sanitation problem at this level was 
brought about by regulatory pressure exerted under the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act and by an enlightened, vigorous sanitation program 
conducted by the leaders in the industry. Today bakeries by and 
large are clean. 

This development permitted us to divert personnel from the bakery 
sanitation project and to send these trained men into the milling 
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industry. Here again many objectionable conditions were found 
This program was undertaken at a time when a depression had been 
followed by war. Shortages of manpower and material for mainte- 
nance had unquestionably contributed to a deterioration of good 
housekeeping and plant sanitation. Again regulatory pressure was 
brought, but the principal factor in the spectacular cleanup that 
occurred in the milling industry was the active interest of the indus- 
try’s leaders who forthrightly tackled the problem and instituted 
splendid sanitation programs. 

In spite of the fact that the mills and the bakeries were, with few 
exceptions, practicing modern sanitation the fact remained that the 
finished cereal foods were still contaminated. The contamination was 
carried through from the grain to the finished human food. In 1949 
we attended the national meeting of the Grain and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation and acquainted them with the fact that serious problems of 
filth existed in their industry 

Senator Young. Again may I ask who inspects imported flour? 

Mr. Larrick. We do. 

Senator Young. Do you give the same inspection to the foreign 
mills as you do to domestic mills? 

Mr. Larrick. Not the mills, Senator. We cannot get to the mills 
that are abroad but we inspect the flour. There is not a great deal of 
flour imported. 

The CuarrMan. By the same token you do not inspect the mills 
which produce coconut oil? 

Mr. Larrick. If they are outside the country we cannot inspect 
them. If they are in the country we can 

Senator You NG. I can see a serious injury ad he to our own pro- 
ducers if we pursue this much further. 

Mr. Larrick. No one can deny, Senator, that the plant that is here 
is subjected to a thorough sanitary inspection by a man who is skilled 
With the plant abroad we have to look at the finished commodity and 
make a laboratory examination. It is not as competent an examina- 
tion as to see how it is produced. 

Senator Youna. Can you determine by looking ata sample ot tour 
or a sample of cheese, for example, whether good sanitation practices 
were followed? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, we think we can 

Senator Young. Why do you inspect the mills here then? 

Mr. Larrick. Because you can do it so much cheaper. You are 
right on the spot. When you are going through the plant you can tell 
the man what you find is wrong and get it fixed quickly. You can tell 
more when you are in the factory than you can by a sample and the 
analysis of samples takes much longer. 

Senator Youna. Do you Mean to say by looking at a sample of 
flour whether the wheat it was milled from had a weevil in it? 

Mr. LARR ICK, When vou take wheat that has bugs in it or rodent 
excreta in it and you mill it you get finely divided ground-up bug par- 
ticles. Rodents have the habit of licking themselves and in licking 
themselves they swallow hair. The milling process grinds that up 
into very, very minute microscopi« partic les but our technicians have 
perfec ted methods where by the y can ti ike that flour and subject it to 
various chemical and physical processes, float out the hairs and ‘bug 
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parts and look at them under a microscope and give you a pretty vood 
idea of the material from which that was made. 

Senator Younac. That is pretty good. 

Mr. Larrick. Thank you, sir. Since no one knew the extent of 
the problem, the Food and Drug Administration asked the cooperation 
of the milling and grain industry in a survey of a year’s duration 
designed to ascertain just what levels of insect infestation and rodent 
excreta are carried by the wheat of the Nation. 

In planning the survey we consulted with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and with the milling and grain trade. The survey 
continued for a year ard involved the collection of many samples 
throughout the Nation. It also included sampling wheat in repre- 
sentative mills and sampling the flour made from the grain. Among 
the conclusions which were disclosed by the survey were: 

1. Large quantities of wheat are contaminated with insects and 
their excreta. 

2. Large quantities of wheat are contaminated with rodent excreta. 

Present-day milling machinery does not remove this filth; it 
takes out some but it leaves substantial quantities. 

It became obvious, that if we were to have clean cereal foods the 
objective must be to keep the filth out rather than to try to clean the 
wheat after it has become contaminated. At this stage we sought and 
received the cooperation of the erain trade apd all of the related 
industries. We consulted with them and with experts in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture and in the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior A law-enforcement program was pro- 
posed and discussed with industry and with other governmental 
agencies. 

The objective of the law-enforcement program is to bring the least 
amount of regulatory pressure which will cause sanitation programs 
in the industry to be pursued with vigor. We do not expect to ap- 
proach perfection in any short period of time. Our experience with 
many similar problems leads to the conclusion that the solution of 
this problem will take 10 or 12 years. 

The primary responsibility of the Food and Drug Administration is 
protection of the consumer. We recognize, however, that if the con- 
sumer’s interest is to be promoted by improved sanitation in the grain 
industry we must have the cooperation of those who produce and 
handle grain. We know that to obtain this cooperation we must so 
conduct ourselves as to deserve it. The program must be realistic; 
it must not basically disrupt the economic structure of the grain trade. 
In other words, the pregram must be one which reasonable men who 
produce and store grain can enthusiastically endorse and support. 

The program, therefore, was designed to deal first with the elevator 
storage conditions which result in contamination of the grain, and only 
that grain which is very grossly contaminated with either rodent 
excreta or insect filth. 

We proposed to the trade that we would begin the program in the 
spring of 1952 by making inspections of country and terminal ele- 
vators. These pictures show some of the conditions that existed 
[handing] 

The CHarrMAN. Were these pictures taken while the facilities were 
actiially in use? 
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Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. Some of them were taken from empty bins 
Obviously these bins are practically empty. We went into the ele- 
vators just before the storage season and took pictures of just what 
was going on. I should add at this point, that since this program was 
started there has been a tremendous cleanup in the country elevators 
and terminal elevators 

Senator Youne. Did anyone inspect the 60 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat imported into this country? 

Mr. Larrick. We luoked at some of it. We looked at quite a bit 
of that wheat at the beginning of it and we found it to be frost damaged 
wheat and we did not find any wheat that we regard as filthy. It is 
not high-quality wheat. It is a little shriveled but we did not find 
any filthy, putrid, or decomposed wheat in those shipments, even 
though it was marked “Not for human consumption.” 

Senator YouNG Inspection of almost any foreign country in the 
world you would find that our producers and processors are doing a 
much better job 

Mr. Larrick. I am trying to say, Senator, that in general the food 
industry in this country has done a magnificent job but we have a 
big job left to do in the cereal-grain industry and | think we and 
they together can and will do it 

Senator Younac. | think much good can be accomplished but ] 


wonder sometimes if you are not going a little bit fast here. There 
is no difference now in the program of handling grains than in past 
many years. I recall that in many terminal markets last fall the 


people in the storage business refused to take vheat because ol the 
hazard they would incur in trying to prevent infestations of weevils 
As a result, the producers took from 20 to 30 and even as much as 40 
cents a bushel less than they otherwise would have 

Mr. Larrick. Senator, do vou not think in the long run that a 
cleanup program in grain would react to the benefit of the farme 
] have here a statement issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture on September 10, 1951, and this says in part: 

The average annual value of grain destroved by ir has been estimated at 
a billion dollars 

At another place in here it Says 

Control of these insects t is estimated, Ww reas ( ereal-f¢ i ippli 
of the Nation at least 10 percent 

Senator, we are convinced that if this sanitation program is pur- 
sued and the grain is kept free of bugs and rodents and is not con- 
sumed by them, that ultimately it will react not only to the benefit 
of the consumer but will save a lot of grain that the farmer can sell. 


Senator Youna. As I said before. I agree with most of vour obiec- 
tives and | think as you have stated here the grain dealers have don 
everything that they could to clean up their facilities. However 


must we maintain a much higher degree of sanitation than foreign 
countries who dump their products on us? We are importing now a 
billion dollars more in agricultural commodities than we export 

Mr. Larrick. There is a tremendous percentage of imported foods 
that are not allowed to enter the ports becaus they are found to b 
bad. | do not recall the exact percentage but a very hich percentage 
of the shipments we sample at the ports ranging all the way from 
confectionery to figs to cheese and what not 
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The CHAIRMAN. You say you inspected some of the Canadian wheat 
which came in that was unfit for human consumption. You did not 
find evidence of rats and weevils in it but the fact remains that that 
was not supposed to come in here for human consumption anyway. 

Mr. Larrick. That was not our job. 

The CuarrMan. Even though some of it was misused for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Larrick. I should not have said that we found it all completely 
good, because I am now informed by my associate that we did detain 
& number of cars at Boston, but they were the exceptions. The great 
bulk of it that we looked at was quite good to eat from our standpoint. 

The CHarrMAN. We do, however, import considerable quantities 
of oats, barley, and rye for human consumption. 

Mr. Larrick. We have not been able to look at those food crops 
either domestically or on an import basis. We have not touched any 
of those from the sanitary basis yet. We have gotten into rice, corn 
to some extent, and wheat extensively but we have not had the facili- 
ties to look into the other grains yet. 

Senator Youna. This Canadian wheat, much of it laid outside 
until spring. Do you know all that came out pure according to 
your standards? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. We did not find it of the same type of 
wheat as this at all. We found it damaged. Frost had shriveled 
the kernel so there was not as much of the floury material inside but 
from the standpoint of whether it was filthy or decomposed we did 
not have any 

The CHarrMan. How did you happen to inspect the Canadian 
wheat which was imported but which was not supposed to be imported 
for human consumption and was labeled ‘Unfit for Human Con- 
sumption,” at least until authorities gave permission to remove 
those labels? 

Mr. Larrick. In the first place the pure feod and drug law covers 
food for both man and other animals, but I think that our boys were 
concerned because it was labeled “Unfit for Human Consumption” 
and they started to make a little investigation to see what happened 
to it. They assumed when they got into it that they would find it 
unfit for people to eat and so they started a little investigation. They 
were in the mills at that time on this other program anyway and they 


very quickly discovered that from our standpoint, from ‘the stand- 
point of the pure food and drug law, it was not improper to use this 
wheat for food. Then our man called it to the attention of Customs 
and Customs said it was quite all right. 

The CuarrMan. If it was labeled “Unfit for Human Consumption,” 
not destined for human consumption, I wonder how they happened 
to be inspecting it. Did they know it was being used for human 


consumption? 

Mr. Larrick. They did not know whether it was or not but they 
assumed they would find it to be in violation of our law. If it were in 
violation of our law they would follow it through to see if it were used 
in flour but when they found it was not in violation of our law there 
was no point to going further to see what else was done with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ) 0u say it is not in violation of our law? 

Mr. Larrick. Of the Food, Drug and ( osmetic Act. 

The CHarRMAN. Was it not in violation of the law to use it in human 
consumption at all? 





} 
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Mr. Larrick. Of another law. We did not have the responsibility 
to enforce it. We called it to the attention of Customs. They 
enforce that law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were your people told that it was being used for 
human consumption? 

Mr. Larrick. I do not know that we were told but we observed 
it being used for human consumption, being used to make flour. 

The CHatrMAN. Did you make any report to any other agency of 
the Government? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes 

The CHairMAn. To what agency did you report that? 

Mr. Larrick. This gentleman, Mr. Retzlaff, who was in charge 
of our Buffalo district where this work was done reported 

The only question that came to our mind at that time was the possibility that 
the importation of this wheat at lower duty might be in violation of other laws 
and this was discussed with Customs 

However, they felt at that time that they were enforcing the law 
as it was written. 

The Cu AIRMAN. There is a difference of opinion about that 

Mr. Larrick. It was not our business. We tend to our own busi- 
ness 

The CuHarrmMan. But you did find that this wheat imported from 
Canada, which was ostensibly unfit for human consumption was 
being used for human consumption? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes 

The CHatrMan. About when did you discover that 

Mr. Larrick. This was along about 1950 and 1951 

Senator YounGc. How many samples did you take of this wheat 

Mr. Larrick. I do not know how many, Senator It was not a 
great many once we got into it and saw that there was not any prob- 


lem for us. In Boston we had seven carloads that we did not let in, 
bec ause in add tion to being frost damaged it had such thir 7S as 
mustiness, sample crade wheat, decomposed, musty all of these | 
think were musty 

The CHarrMan. You say that was at Boston? 

\Ir. Larrick. That was at Boston 

The CHarRMAN. That is the first this committee has heard that 
any of that wheat was shipped to Boston 

Mr. Larrick. When I speak of Boston, Senator, I speak of our 
Boston district which covers the whole New En and territory there 
1 would have to look to see the port that was involved 

Senator Youna. Then some of this wheat was not fit for human 
consumption? 

Mr. Larrick. These were not 

Senator Youna. | thought you said earlier 

Mr. Larrick. I qualified that by saving with a few exceptions. 
This one, for instance, was brought in through the port of St. Albans, 
Vermont [indicating] and the customs men would send us these sam- 
ples as they came across the board. 

The CHarrMAN. I would like to see that. 

Mr. Larrick. De you want to see all of them [handing]? 

The CHarrMan. Yes I would like to see all of them 

Senator Hory. Do the climatic conditions in Canada have any- 
thing to do with tmere being less insects? 
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Mr. Larrick. I think it does. I am not an entomologist myself 
but I am advised that the deeper you go into the South and the 
shorter the winters, the more prolific is the growth and reproduction 
of bugs and I think that makes sense. 

Senator Youna. We do not have as much trouble with weevils in 
the Northern States as the Southern States. 

Mr. Larrick. No. You are in very good shape. 

Senator ScHorPPEL. These exhibits that you have passed around 
here: Do you contend that these are relatively typical of the insanitary 
conditions? 

Mr. Larrick. No, sir. 

Senator ScHogrpPEL. Are they the extreme cases? 

Mr. Larrick. Those are extreme, but there were a great many of 
the elevators, at the time that this program was started, which 
manifested insanitary conditions of that order. Today it would be 
quite rare 

Senator ScHoEpPeEL. Did you keep a log on these? 

Mr. Larrick. Not in Washington. Each one of our district offices 
has a log. 

Senator ScHoEPPeEL. Do you know relatively how long it was after 
this picture was taken before this apparatus, or this structure, was 
used for the storage of grain? 

Mr. Larrick. I could get you that information. 

Senator ScHoeppgei. Likewise with those [indicating]? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. I think we could get you that. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. In other words, portrayed here structures that 
were actually in use. 

Mr. Larrick. Of course the pictures have to be taken when the 
bins are empty. Otherwise you cannot get in there, but they were of 
elevators that were—the one with the bird problem was full of wheat 
at the moment, and we can multiply that, Senator, many, many times 
over 

Senator ScHorPPEL. In other words, the point | am trying to make 
is whether you have used extreme cases to illustrate your point or 
whether the case history of these places shows them to be in continuous 
operation and not caught just at this particular Stage. 

Mr. Larrick. Well, it is a fair picture of the situation. 

Supplementary statement on sanitary conditions in grain elevators, 
filed by George P. Larrick, Deputy Commissioner, Food and Drug 
Administration, is as follows:) 

FEDERAL Security AGENCY, 


Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washinaton 7 dD. « = Varcl 16, 1958 


Cha man, Committee on Agqricullu e and Forest ¥ 
United State Senate, Wasi noton fe fe of 
Dear SENATOR AIKEN: In the course of testimony before vour committee 
relative to the grain sanitation program of the Food and Drug Administration, 


Senator Scboeppel asked us to submit a statement dealing with the question of 
whether or not the pictures exhibited during our testimony represent typical 
elevators or were rather illustrative of th» very worst conditions encountered, 
and a to whether wheat was actually being stored when these pictures were 
nad We have reviewed our files and find the following 

One of the pictures showed four dead rodents in the boot pit of an elevator. 


hese pictures were made during an inspection of the elevator on May 24, 1952, 
his inspection disclosed a serious rodent problem, with rodent entrances into 
the grain dump pit and grain handling equipment, thus affording ample oppor- 
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tunity for contamination of the grain passing through this elevator In additio1 
there was a serious problem of contamination birds and infestati by 
The elevator had on hand only about 800 bushels of wheat at the time Duri 
the first inspection the ir spector pol ted out to the manager the objectional 
conditions noted and filled out a copy of the ‘‘Grain elevator check list”? and left 
this with the manager. 

‘Lhis elevator was listed for reinspection by our Kansas City office but we have 














not as yet received a report that the follov p anne sa be . 

Among the photographs was a group of r pic es ta 1 Kansa eva 
during an inspection made on June 15, 1951, as a t ! irv s 
elevator storage conditions before the enforcement progra was Legu I 
anticipation of the new harvest soon to begin, the sj evat 
at the time, except for several bushels of sect f t i residual gra rema 
in the bottoms of several bins, and on ledges in anda ) ( 
were made to illustrate the way that new crop 
infested grain residues thus becomes infested itself, ar \ read the testat 
all the way to the flour mil Recent reinspect f t evator has show 
that, whiie conditions are still not in all respect 
present any evidence of direct contamination of t ra 

The third pieture snows heavyv accumulations of I iroptT os ¢ the ifwa 
over open wheat bins in an elevator in the State of Was gt Chis pie 
was made during an inspection on June 52 I é y i f 
the harvest, at which time the bins were empt ere wlso a rod 
prot lem in this elevator Lhe objectionable cor t . vere py 
elevator management and a reinspection wa ack September 29. 1952 
At this time several of the bins contained wheat and er food grains i 
inspector reported that practically no improvem« id en mad \ 
sone of the windows in the t p had ee scree ne a i 
elevator through broken w ndows and a part tllv Op I W re a 
obtain samples from the interstate shipments ma f 
disposed of all of its wheat We are, therefore, listing fir for reinspect 
next season 

The conditions portrayed in these photogray itive ( und 
typical at the time the grail sanitation progr i | 
encountered much less frequently. 

sincerely yours 
( t 
D | [) 


The CHarrMan. What happened to these cars of wheat which w 
seized? 

Mr. Larrick. They were all diverted to food for animals under our 
supervision, You see they had to put up a bond 

The CHatrMan. These people who were imp the crains—feed 
mixers. 


Mr. Larrick. When vou have got sour, decomposi or} s0me- 
times the type of decomposition is such tha not fit to d th 
anim: Is: it wol ld hh: k the Mm SICK 

The CHAIRMAN. This was all imported for animal feed a Vi 
What good did it do for vou to divert it to animal feed when it w: 


imported for animal feed 


Mr. LLARRICK Th collector of customs sen 5 a8 samp lor ex 
amination to si »wh ther it complied with t pul food and « 
+} eS 


He sent us the samp! We send him tl samp! and sa No 
cannot be used for human food” and then it is up to him to do whatever 
he pleases with that report 

The CHatrMAN. These people are mixers of dairy feed and chick 
feed? 

Mr. Larrick. That could very well be 

The CHatrMaAn. But you inspected them at the request of the 
Customs? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 


S1LO20—55 ~ 
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The CuarrMan. I do not know why he would ask you to do that 
when he was supposed to know that they were imported for cattle feed. 

Mr. Larrick. I do not know the answer to that. Should I 
continue, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Larrick. We stated that in the beginning these inspections 
would be largely educational, and we provided that our field in- 
spectors would make a special point of advising elevator operators of 
the requirements of the law, pointing out any insanitary storage con- 
ditions found, and of advising what would need to be done in order 
to correct any unsatisfactory conditions found. 

The CuHarrMaANn. I suppose when the Customs Bureau sent you 
samples of wheat from these cars that were imported into northern 
New England if you found they were unfit for human consumption 
there would be then possibly a few that they could sell to the mills? 

Mr. Larrick. So far as the pure food law was concerned they 
could if we said they met the law. So far as other laws are concerned 
I would not know. 

The CuHarrmMan. I do not see why they should submit to you 
samples from cars of grain imported for animal feed and ask you to 
determine whether that was fit for human consumption or not. 

Mr. Larrick. You see, Senator, we are down in Boston in this 
instance and a collector on the Canadian border sends us some 
samples. It is ostensibly going for feed purposes but we have cases 
all the time where something is ostensibly going for some legal pur- 
pose, but it is going to be diverted. For instance, we have a case in 
the Supreme Court where the K. & S. Dog Food Co. in Chicago were 
buying huge quantities of horse meat and when they bought it it 
was legal. It was stamped horsemeat, it had the stamp of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the name of the firm was the K. & S. Dog 
Food. 

If we had been content not to interest ourselves in that we would 
not have discovered that another door bore the name of a meat firm 


and the horse meat was going to the restaurants If you were in 
Chicago at the time you might have gotten it in a hamburger. 

The ¢ HAIRMAN, These would suffer no loss whatsoever in vour 
findi that the cars were unfit for human consumption because that 


1s what it Was supposed LO be 

Mr. Larrick. I agree with vou if there was nothing more to it than 

appears on the surface we were wasting our time. 

The CuatrMan. You probably did your duty all right. 

Mr. Larrick. We tried to, Senator. 

Tne CuarrMan. But this committee is concerned with the implica- 
tion of OTA for feed purposes that has been diverted to human use or 
export, which is presumably for human use, too. 

Mr. Larrick. I have here, gentlemen, what we call an elevator 
check list which we gave to all of the elevator people who wanted it, 
and when our inspector would go through the plant he would leave 
one of these with the elevator man and they would go through the 
elevators and mark it up together. This was an attempt to bring 
about very fast changes in the insanitary conditions that are por- 
traved on that picture. 
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The CuarrMANn. Speaking of the inspection of imported grain—and 
you have told the story on that, what did you do about grain destined 
for export? 

Mr. Larrick. The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act provides 
that a food which is destined for export shall not be considered to be 
in violation of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act if it meets the speci- 
fications of the foreign purchaser, is net in conflict with the laws of the 
country to which it 1s offered and is plainly merked for export. That 
section is 801 (b). 

The CuHarrMan. Do you happen to know the requirements of the 
country which is importing the grain, and do you inspect for them? 

Mr. Larrick. Theoretically we should, but it is virtually impossible 
to find out. 

The CuHarrMan. In other words, you really do not inspect grain 
which is for export? 

Mr. Larrick. As a practical matter if the grain is clearly going 
for export, if the billing and everything else shows that it is clearly 
going right straight through to export, as a practical matter today 
we ignore it. 

The CuatrMANn. You leave that to the officials of the importing 
country? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right On the other hand, if there is any 
chance that it may become commingled with our domestic comn erce 
we do pay attention to it In other words, if it is just billed to a port, 


I 


’ 


let us say, we consider that domestic commerc: On the other hand. 
if it is billed to somebody outside of the United States we ignore it 

The CuHarrmMan. Do you take any precautions to see that grain 
which you may condemn as a result of an inspection is not used for 


export purposes? 
Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. Several circuit courts of appeals have held 


that once food is condemned by the judge on the domestic market that 
it may not be exported unless it is brought in e mpl ance with the law 
The CHarrMAN. But assuming that grain is shipped directly from 
the elevator to shipside for ¢ xport, you do not come into that picture 
Mr. Larrick. That is right. We stay away from it 
The CHarrRMan. And if the owner of the grain had reason to suspect 
you would condemn it, would there not be a great temptation to use 


it for export market? 

Mr. Larrick. Not if it is condemned, because it is in the custody 
of a United States judge. 

The CHarRMAN. But if it is not condemned? 

Mr. Larrick. What we want to bring about is to look at their own 
grain and if they find something wrong with it what they ought to do 
is sell it for animal feed, but if they sold it for export our program 
would not prevent it. We do not, howeve : like the idea of selling our 
dirty stuff abroad. 

The CHarrman. It can be done, however, if they can get away with 
it in the importing country, if it passes there. 

Mr. Larrick. That is a fact. 

The CyHarrmMan. And foreign countries have various degrees of 
sanitation. 

Mr. Larrick. It varies tremendously. 
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Senator ScHoEPPEL. I note that the particular law that you have 
reference to provides that if it is not in conflict with the laws of the 
country to which it is intended for export. 

Mr. Larrick. Correct, sir. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. So, therefore, there would be some obligation 
on someone’s part who made that determination to find out whether it 
was in violation of that foreign law? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. That is an obligation that the shipper 
should undertake to discharge, in our opinion. 

Printed matter on elevator sanitation was prepared and given wide 
publicity by the grain-trade organizations and farm papers. While 
the Government provided the material for these bulletins, the actual 
printing of them and distribution of them was largely by the grain 
trade of the milling industry itself; and, as evidence of the fact that 
no one was taken by surprise in this program, we have mounted up 
here just about one-fourth of the ne wspaper clippings in the length 
and breadth of the farm territory, that has been given in the way of 
publicity to this program. 

We also proposed to the trade that the inspection of elevators would 
be supplemented, beginning in the summer of 1952, by spot checking 
of carloads of grain in terminal markets for heavy rodent or insect 
contamination. This is necessary 1n order to distribute regulatory 
pressure to the entire industry, since with our present staff it would 
take us at least 15 vears to inspect all elevators. 

The trade suggested a modification of this program. They agreed 
with us that sanitary inspections of elevators could well begin at once 
and that a program could be inaugurated against rodent-contaminated 
wheat. They proposed, however, that the program with respect to 
insect infestation be postponed. In making this recommendation 
they assured us that they would energetically undertake a program 
of education and would take other steps which they and we believed 
would in the long run sooner accomplish our mutual objective of a 
clean grain supply. 

Senator ScHorepre.. They did that generally, did they not? 

Mr. Larrick. They did a beautiful job of that. We agreed, there- 
fore, to postpone the regulatory program dealing with insect infesta- 
tion July 1, 1953. 

The program to bring about improved sanitation in the handling of 
grain has received much publicity at the farmer and country-elevator 
level through the cooperation of the oTrain trade 

I have handed to the chairman typical newspaper clippings which 
are a part of the cooperative effort between the grain trade, the mill- 
ing trade, and us to bring this matter to the attention of farmers and 
country-elevator operators. These newspaper clippings are part of 
their efforts to bring about improvement. Literature covering the 
entire wheshpeadieten areas of the country has been distributed. 
This literature tells how to protect grain from insects and rodents 
and also fully explains the program. 

In testimony before this committee on February 23, 1953, a ques- 
tion was raised as to whether or not the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has acquainted the grain trade with the criteria to be used in 
determining whether or not the grain will be proceded against under 
the law. We have fully advised the industry in this connection. 
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When we sample a car of wheat, the inspector proceeds with a grain 
probe to take representative samples. Each probing is carefully 
mixed and 1 pint is removed for examination for rodent pellets. If 
we find an average of one or more pellets per pint of wheat by this 


sampling procedure, that car is subject to seizure. This phase of the 
program has been in operation since September 1952. The first 
seizure was made in October, and a total of 30 cars has been seized to 
date. All of these cars were grossly contaminated with rodent manure. 


One contained in addition some dog excrement, and the other included 
decomposed rats. I believe that all these cars have been diverted for 
use in feeding livestock. These samples which we now display are from 
rodent-contaminated cars, and on top of that one is some of the 
excreta that was picked out 

This one was a lightly contaminated one handing] This one is a 
relatively heavily contaminated one 

In determining whether or not grain is grossly contaminated with 
internal insects, several different kinds of examination can be made 
A small representative sample of the wheat can be taken and coarsely 
ground, or cracked, and the insects can be floated out and counted 
A newer procedure is to subject the sample of wheat to X-rav examina- 
tion. This process appears to be quite accurate in detecting insect 
infestation. 

We knew, however, that these procedures could not be followed by 
farmers and by country -elevator operators Our technical staff dis- 
covered that if a representative sample consisting of one-fourth pint 
of wheat is examined for insect exit holes these exit holes are a warning 
that the sample contains many more insects that have not as vet 
emerged. For example, on the average, if a \s-pint sample showing 
3 exit holes is cracked, a total of 15 insects will be found by thi 
cracking-flotation procedure. 

We accordingly recommended to the trade that this simple tech- 
nique be adopted. Our own experience 1s that an average person Ww ho 
applies himself to learning the method can examine a sample in 15 
minutes or less. 

We announced this simple method of examining grain at the time 
we first discussed our proposed program with representatives of the 
grain and milling industries on January 30, 1952. At that time we 
also stated the levels of both insect infestation, in terms of weevil-exit 
holes, and rodent contamination, in terms of excreta pellets, at which 
we proposed to begin these phases of the program. These levels were 
restated and discussed at numerous other meetings with the trade 
representatives, and were given wide publicity in the trade press and 
in farm papers. This sample of \%-pint shows 3 exit holes. It also 
contains 16 insects. This sample shows 145 exit holes in enough 
wheat to make 5 slices of bread. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. I would like to ask you at this juncture about 
phase 2 of this program. I recognize phase 1, your rodent damage 
and excreta and all of that; that is something distinct from what you 
are talking about in weevil infestation. A lot of it is latent and 
undeterminable by one individual unless he is skilled at it, and it is 
well that you are setting up a yardstick here. But in these great 
grain-producing areas, under your strict interpretation of our law, 
when you find that type of insect deterioration or contamination, 
then that car cannot be shipped in interstate commerce; can it? 
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Mr. Larrick. Yes; it could, Senator, for animal feed. There would 
be no objection to its being shipped. 

Senator Scuorpre.. Under strict interpretation of that law? 

Mr. Larrick. I would say that under a strict interpretation of the 
law, if the man in good faith bills it and offers it for animal feed, there 
would be no objection and no court in the country that would uphold 
our stand if we undertook to take a different position. 

Senator ScHorpPe.t. That is one of the things | wanted someone 
to make crystal clear, because if, as the reading of the law presupposes, 
it cannot go into interstate commerce, you could readily see what a 
terrific damming up of that type of wheat there would be in the heavy 
wheat-producing or corn-producing areas. 

Mr. Larrick. The reason we feel that we can say with such assur- 
ance that the courts would take that view is that, with all of these 
30 carloads of the rodent-contaminated material which had moved in 
interstate commerce, the order of the court is that it be released for 
sale as animal feed, and that pattern has been followed in other filthy 
foodstuffs since 1906. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. We might wake up here and get a strict inter- 
pretation of this law, where it sets out in one phase of it: 
the introduction or delivery for introduction into interstate commerce of any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic that is adulterated or misbranded 


and then you flop over here and in your adulterated foods you say 
if it consists in whole or any part of filth, decomposed substance, or otherwise unfit 
for food 
interstate commerce can't Move it. 

In these wheat-producing areas that is quite important. 

Mr. Larrick. I am awfully glad to be able to reassure you on that, 
Senator, because in another section, section 304 (d), in dealing with 
seizures—that is on page 10: 


Any food, drug, device, or cosmetic condemned under this section shall after 


entry of the decree be disposed of by destruction or sale as the court may in 
accordance with the provisions of the section direct, and the proceeds thereof if 
sold, less the legal costs and charges, shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, but such article shall not be sold under such decree contrary 
to the provisions of this Act or the laws of the jurisdiction in which sold, pro- 
vided that after entry of the decree and upon the payment of the costs of 
such proceedings and the execution of a good and sufficient bond, conditioned 
that h article shall not be sold or disposed of contrary to the provisions of 
this Act or the laws of any State or Territory in which sold, the court may, by 
order, direct that such article be delivered to the owner thereof to be destroved 
or brought into compliance with the provisions of this Act under the supervision 


of an officer or employee d ily designated by the Administrator 


Under that process we routinely release it for animal feed and so 
advise the court, and hundreds of cases have been terminated on that 
basis, not only with wheat but including decomposed foods in general. 

Senator ScHoreprEL. Without appearing to be repetitious; the 
grain trade, if this order is fully enforced, come July of this year, is 
seriously alarmed as to what extent thev are going to be permitted 
to move this contaminated wheat in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Larrick. I should say for the record here, Senator Schoeppel, 
that the Food and Drug Administration will not undertake to interfere 
with a shipment of wheat which is in good faith billed and destined 
for use in animal food. 
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The CuarrMan. None of the cars that you took samples from that 
were imported to northern New England ports were sei.ed, were they? 

Mr. Larrick. No. 

The CuarrMan. They were all released 

Mr. Larrick. There is a different process for handling imports as 
against handling domestic shipments. The import lot that is detained 
is simply in Customs’ custody at the time our sample is taken, and 
they just will not release their custody and give the man possession 
of the merchandise. 

The CuarrMan. I noticed that the importers stated in these cases 
that their grain was being imported for animal feed, intended for 
that purpose. I am still wondering why in the world Customs asked 
you to make this inspection to see whether this grain imported for 
animal feed was fit for human consumption or not? 

Mr. Larrick. I could not auswer that. I just do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you found that some of those cars were fit for 
human consumption that you inspected? 

Mr. Larrick. These [indicating]? 

The CHarrMan. No; not of those, but others 

Mr. Larrick. Yes; a great many others 

The CHarrMAN. You don’t know what became of them after that? 

Mr. Larrick. | know of some of them that were seen by ou 
inspectors in mills and elevators when they were there on other busi- 
ness; but, once we found it was not within our regulatory program 
we did not waste any more money on it. We did not think we had 
any problem. 

The CuHarrmMan. Go ahead, Mr. Larricl 

Mr. Larrick. The fact that these vardsticks are well known to the 
industry is evidenced by industry-sponsored literature, such as this 
we now display, which forthrightly points out that grain containing 
these amounts of rodent or insect filth should not be used for human 


food 


) 


Our program is not inflexibl If developments occur which make 
it wise to modify any phase of it, we are quite willing to do so, but it is 
our view that any changes in plans must be well considered to avoid 
creating confusion. Of course, we in the Food and Drug Administra 


tion must not lose sight of the fact that in the consumer’s interest our 
basic responsibility is to bring about these improvements just as 
rapidly as practical circumstances will perm 

That concludes mv statement 

Senator Scuorpret. Mr. Chairman, IT would like to ask Mr. Larric] 


a question here I think on page », if I followed uur statement! ou 
sav that today hakeries by and large are el 

Again the fact remains that the finished cereals were still cor 
taminated. Do vou have, in the course of our investigations, a 


determination of just how badlv bread is contaminated? 

Mr. Larrick. It varies tremendously, Senator, with different 
bakers some bakeries use a great deal more selectivity in the pur 
chase of their flour, but the fact remains that this grain which is fil 
is made into flour and there is a filth load in some bread today which 
is unnecessarily hich 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Do vou consider that. generally speaking, this 
contamination in the finished article, namely, the loaf of bread, is 
detrimental to the health of the consumer? 
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Mr. Larrick. I do not think so. I think it is an esthetic problem. 
There is a possibility that the rodent filth might cause illness, but 
certainly there is no evidence that this insect filth is anything other 
than an esthetic problem 

Senator ScHorepPret. I understand your judgment is that it is not 
detrimental to health? 

Mr. Larrick. We have no evidence that it is detrimental to health. 

Senator ScuonprpeL. On page 4—I have made some notations in 
going along—you say that large quantities of wheat are contaminated 
with these insects. Have you made any investigation as to what the 
extent of this damage is or what portion of the Nation’s wheat crop 
is contaminated? 

Mr. Larrick. It is our judgment that if we were to apply the level 
that I have spoken of here with respect to the insect phase, 5 percent 
would be involved. That would vary by localities. Some of your 
more northern localities would have less, some of your more southern 
localities would have more, but in our best judgment this would not 
involve more than 5 percent of the wheat crop. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let us get that straightened out, Senator Schoeppel 
Do you mean not more than 5 percent of this current year’s grain 
crop, or 5 percent of all wheat now held in this country? 

Mir. Larrick. Let me explain how we reached this. We made this 
survey in 1951 and we made a year’s survey to get what we believed 
to be an accurate picture of the sanitary quality of that year’s crop. 
All-of our calculations are made from that year’s figures, and in our 
judgment this year’s crop is better than that year’s crop because it 
was Tier 

In our judgement these grain people and the flour people have done 
a lot to improve the sanitary quality of the grain, so if anything we 
would anticipate that the sum total effect of those two things would 
be to involve less than 5 percent. 

Senator ScHonprpet. What did you propose should be done with 
this 5 percent or this contaminated wheat under phase 2? 

Mr. Larrick. That would be sold for animal feed. 

Senator ScuoreprPe.. In your judgment could it or should it be 
permitted to be exported? 

Mr. Larrick. All we can do is to enforce the law. Under the 
pure-food law it is legal to do it. My personal view is that it is not 
just exactly the right thing to do but so far as the Food and Drug 
Act is concerned, if they comply with this law that is as far as we 
are entitled to go or should go Yes, they can export it. 

Senator ScHorprpe.L. On page 8: | know there is a great variation 
of results obtained by these tests. That is only natural because of 
the human element in it and the approach to it. Have you any 
records in your Department, Mr. Larrick, that would indicate to 
what extent different persons will get different results on the same 
sample, whether, let us say, a minimum of three holes exist in 
the grain? 

Mr. Larrick. I do not have that in terms of figures. I know that 
when we started this to see whether this three-hole test was valid, 
that we gave it to people in our own outfit who had not any experience 
with it. I know that we got very erratic results. But we got these 
men together in Kansas City and we showed them how to do it. 
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We sat down with them. And we find that today that these men, 
who have been given very good instructions, have been able to go 
back to our 16 field districts throughout the country and get reason- 
ably good correlation. I cannot give you a percentage, but it Is 
reasonably comparable to the correlation we get in other fields of 
activity. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Of course many of us are interested in the 
people who produce these grains and these crops and the impact that 
this whole situation, changed or modified, will have on them. I am 
just curious. Have you made any investigation to determine what 
the effect would be on a producer, say, of wheat? 

Mr. Larrick. We are not expert outside of the business of enforcing 
the pure-food law, but I did read to you 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. Some of us have got to take a pretty cold- 
blooded look at that, but we have to comply with the law 

Mr. Larrick. You vet all the faets and whatever the Congress 
decides to do, we will go along with graciously, but nevertheless we 
have the duty to enforce the pure food law. The Department of 
Agriculture says in this particular announcement, that the annual 
value of grain destroyed by insects has been estimated at a billion 
dollars, and they say control of these insects it is estimated will 
increase the cereal-food supplies of the Nation at least 10 percent 

From that just as a layman | would conclude that if this program 
were successful, that in the long run it would react to the very great 
economic advantage of the farmer 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. Going one step further, again, with phase 2 
I am keeping to the insect damage: I do not know how many vears 
certainly since I have been alive we have not had any great hue ane 
cry about the insect damage, the weevil damage that exists to a reason- 
able degree. There were dockages. oft course but | mean ina reason- 
able line of approach to where there would be dockage on it or not 

Do your records disclose that there has been any serious health 
damage resulting during this long period of years that you have been 
coming up with this? 

Mr. Larrick. Our records do not disclose that there has been any 
health damage 

Senator SCHOFPPEL. I wonder what the effeet will be on the grain 
trade if this order goes into efteet—again on phase 2—will thev not 
hedge and buy this orain at a safe margin which will react again as 
against the producer? 

Mr. Larrick. I would be stepping clear outside my field of knowl- 
edge if I were to anticipate what the grain trade would do | think 
they are a very fine bunch of people. I think they want the sanita- 
tion program as much as we do but I think they are seared to death 
and I think they are very much unnecessarily afraid of this program 

Senator ScHorpreL. Now vou are going to the very bottom 
They are scared. They are alarmed about it because my State last 
year produced about 307 or 306, mavbe 310 millions of bushels of 
wheat. That goes to market. That goes to storage. A lot of 
goes under loans, as these men here know If this law is enforce 
strictly—again with phase 2—the man who is the commission mer- 
chant on wheat, who takes it from the warehouse or the Government 
CCC group as it goes on to the market, he is going to have to hedge 
as against someone checking and finding this type of insect damag 
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which will take it out of the category for human consumption and 
into the feed- “consumption category, with the resultant drop in price. 

Mr. Larrick. Senator, that may be the ultimate economic effect 
of it. I do not pretend to know. 

Senator ScHorepPE.L. It is going to be the economic effect of 
That is what I am worried about. 

Mr. Larrick. In a great many industries where we have had com- 
parable problems with butter and a wide variety of industries, the 
solution has come about when the first fellor w who sells it looks at it 
and decides what its sanitary quality is, and if there is a determination 
from making this examination at the beginning, that it is good wheat, 
nobody should be able to discount it. It ought to go on through as 
vood wheat. 

If it is bad wheat, if it is something that the consumer would not 
eat if she could see it, then should it not at that stage be diverted to 
animal feed? 

Senator ScnHorprpet. Of course up until this time you did not 
determine three holes, or that the latent defects of weevil would be 
brought out under a rule that would provide that if that car was 
caught in transit, it would be diverted for animal feed. Now we are 
starting to do that. Therefore, the grain trade gets jittery about it, 
and also the farmer elevator groups over the country and the farmers 
who are storing the wheat. It has a tendency to get out of their 
hands and get into somebody else’s hands. 

These fellows are going to buy against that hazard. We have 
=o unces in Kansas where elevator men have purchased wheat, some 
of it, [-understand Commodity Credit wheat. Then the cars have 
salad caught down on the other end after they have been inspected 
2 or 3 times, and there has been variation in inspections. ‘They are 
caught and they lose a good many hundred dollars on a car They 
could lose a thousand dollars or more on some of those cars of wheat. 
That is the reason why it is so important—I commend you in your 
approach to this when you say it must be the least disruptive of the 
trade, and therefore I feel that ample time should be given to acquaint 
the producers, the elevator people, the storage folks, and everyone 
else, with the possible hazard as against a time limit when you are 
going to rigidly enforce this thing. 

Mr. Larrick. Senator, if anybody can show us changes that should 
be made in this program, which will not operate to the disadvantage 
of the consumer, but which will push this program forward in a way 
that is less bothersome and less burdensome on industry, we will adopt 
it. 

Senator ScHorrrEL. Do you feel, or are you privileged to say—I 
think we ought to know—whether this same rigid requirement would 
apply to the grains held by the Government that we are purchasing 
under the support-price program? 

Mr. Larrick. In our opinion, it would and should, if it is destined 
for the American people to eat. 

Senator ScHoePpreEL. Do you feel that there has been sufficient 
research done, and data obtained, to allow this to go into effect in 
July? I want to qualify my question on that, because sincerely i 
has been brought to my attention, by all segments of the trade, that 
they do not feel they have sufficient data at the present time. That 
is nota subterfuge to avoid compliance. They are really concerned 
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about the data available in all sections of the country. That should 
be pursued further 

Mr. Larrick. I think, Senator, that there is a very obvious differ- 
ence of opinion between people in the grain industry about the 
sufficiency of the scientific evidence. We think there is enough 
scientific evidence to make a start at this insect problem. Some of 
them do not give the credence to our survey that we give to it, but 
by and large we are convinced that there should be a start, and our 
long, regulatory experience is that if you do not put on some regulatory 
pressures your sanitation programs do not pay off in the long run. 
You have got to have a little bit of regulatory pressure to keep the 
things moving. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. Going to one other phase of this: My attention 
was directed, in a conference that I had in my State in late January, 
to the 1952 crop of wheat that was combined out of fields under 
one of the best harvesting conditions that we have had in my State 
for years and years, in which they found weevil infestation, and that 
wheat never was in the bin. 

Mr. Larrick. But it is at a level that would be w ay below anything 
we would touch in this program at this stage. We would hope maybe 
10 years from now to have that improvement, but now 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. There we are putting emphasis on the con- 
tamination in the bin, yet we find it from the combine in the fields 
That again stresses What was pointed out to me, that we should have 
more time to fully go into this thing. The same situation may apply 
to rice, it may apply to corn, I do not know. I am merely taki 
their judgment on that. 

Mr. Larrick. Certainly no one can argue with you that the more 
vou know about a problem, the better you can handle it, but if you 
don’t make a start sometime, you will never get anything done. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. | think you have made a good start on this 
thing, but I personally feel, if you will permit me a personal expression 
on it and a judgment on it at this time—I think to put this into effect 
this coming July would be terrifically detrimental and would have a 
tremendous impact, and vet I am talking on only phase 2 

Mr. Larrick. That is just my own personal opinion about it from 
what little I have gone into it. It is a matter that we should go into 
very carefully. 

Senator ScHorrre.. | appreciate your opimion and I appreciate 
your attitude. It has been very constructive and very fine 

Senator Hory. Would it seriously interfere with the program if 
vou should defer it another year, and continued educational proc- 
esses and also continue the research and should obtain additional 
information about it? 

Mr. Larrick. In our judgment, if you abandon completely the 
pressures, the progress that you have made stops. If you have a 
place on the road where the police occasionally stop speeders, you 
do not have to be there many times to make people cautious, but if 
you stay away from there a year, you lose ground. I do not think 
it needs to be precisely in this form. 

Senator Hoey. It hasn’t been put into effect yet. It is to go into 
effect the first of July. What I was inquiring about is would it 
seriously impede the program or tend to impede it if there was further 
delay? 
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Mr. Larrick. I think it would operate in that direction. I do 
not say it would completely defeat it, but we would lose some ground. 

Senator Hory. I thought the educational part of it, continued 
research and continued investigation, would keep it alive and would 
tend probably to get the trade better prepared for it, rather than 
just have the advent of it at a time when it was not so universally 
understood and not universal practice. 

Mr. Larrick. We have been educating on it since 1949. I would 
not say a modification would not be in order if somebody could come 
up with one, but to abandon it would not be to the consumer’s 
interest 

Senator ScHorprpet. I want to make myself clear. I want no 
abandonment of the program. 

Mr. Larrick. | think you have made yourself clear. 

Senator Scnorpret. But I do feel that to go the full way by July 
of this year, with the crop that is already in the ground and is coming 
on the market, it would have serious detrimental effects. 

The CuatrMan. Is there any difference in the likelihood of infesta- 
tion according to the age of the wheat, comparing the current year’s 
crop, l-vear-old wheat, 2-year-old wheat, and wheat that has been in 
storage 3 years? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. Our experience, Mr. Chairman, has been that 
the longer it is held, the more opportunities it has to be exposed to 
infestation, and of course grain is not completely unchangeable. It 
does deteriorate. 

The CuHatrrmMan. Does not the milling trade, so far as possible, use 
new wheat for manufacturing flour? 

Mr. Larrick. I do not know the answer to that. I would think 
that there might be circumstances where a mix would be a better mix 
with some wheat that pe rhaps is not new in some seasons. I think 
that a ! vary with the grain’s protein and other characteristics 

The CHarrmMan. We will have millers here, I presume, who can 
answer aba question. 

Mr. Larrick. I do not know. 

The CHarrMan. How early could you expect infestation in the new 
crop of wheat? 

Mr. Larrick. The information that comes to us is that infesta- 
tion of the type tnat I have spoken about here today, in the field, 
rare. The infestation ordinarily begins at the farmer’s bin, if he does 
not clean up his bin, and the egg could be laid in the bin at any time 
after it gets im it, and under ordinary circumstances that complete 
evcle, I believe, is in the order of 30 days 

The CHarrmMan. Do not the farmers in the Southwest wheat area, 
where the rice weevil is prevalent, deliver a good deal of the grain 
directly from the field to the elevator? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes 

The CHatrrMAN. You say there would be very little likelihood 
that grain being infested. 

Mr. Larrick. The farther south you get, the bigger your problem 
is of field infestation, as I understand it. 

The CHarrMan. Would the elevator operator be safe in purchasing 
that wheat directly from the field race any examination? 

Mr. Larrick. I would want to look at an occasional sample of it 
but for the most part, I would think he sicher would be. 
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The CuarrmMan. He would be safe? 

Mr. Larrick. I would think so. 

The CuHarrMan. But he would not be safe in purchasing from the 
farm bin without contamination? 

Mr. Larrick. If he knew the farmer and knew something about 
the degree of care which that farmer exercised, it would be the same 
as anything else he purchased from the farmer 

The CHAIRMAN. I was thinking there might be some complications. 
It takes 15 minutes to make a test, and some hundred trucks lined up 
there to unload at the elevator, it would simply increase the congestion 
which had prevailed since the combine came into veneral use 

Mr. Larrick. Generally with new wheat, I think a man would be 
safe to take it. You take that Southwest area where the rice weevil 
is the worst in the country, probably as bad as any place in the 
country, but for the country generally, if they take it from the field 
they can be very sure it is not insect infested 

The CHarrMan. What means is taken for controlling weevil at the 
elevator? 

Mr. Larrick. There is a wide variety of procedures that can be 
used, ranging all the way from fumigating, with very poisonous com- 
pounds while the bins are empty, spraying with residual sprays 
There are compounds known as pyronones that can be mixed with the 
grain to prevent the insects from developing 

The important thing ts, clean up your bin and have it very sanitary 
when you put it in. Be sure it is rodentproof 

If possible, add one of these compounds to retard development of 
bugs, but by and large keep watching it and keep inspecting it and 
if you see anything going wrong, take care of it immediately 

The CHarrMan. Is infestation more likely to start in the corners of 
the bin or in the middle of the stored wheat or what part of it? 

Mr. Larrick. If vou have an old wooden bin that has been used 
for a great many years, you have cracks and crevices where the 
residual wheat will lie. In addition you have certain of these bugs 
that will bore into the wood itself If vou have not killed those 
bugs, then you have immediately got them coming out, immediately 
you put vour wheat in there. 

But if vou have killed them and your bin is clean, and you take 
proper care of it, you can care for it through the season without any 
difficulty. 

The CHarrMan. About what length of time elapses after the laying 
of the egg before the adult emerges? 

Mr. Larrick. Thirty days, ordinarily. 

The CHarrMan. Roughly, 30 days? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. So it would be possible for grain to be infested in 
one place and be delivered at another and still not show the infesta- 
tion, would it not? 

Mr. Larrick. If it is a minor infestation. 

The CHARMAN. From your experience, what would you say would 
be the percentage of Commodity Credit Corporation wheat which 
might be subject to seizure and condemnation from either rodent or 
weevil infestation? 

Mr. Larrick. I would not know. I would not have any way to 
find that out. 
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The CuarrMan. Of course the Commodity Credit Corporation does 
not have the crop until at least a year after it is produced. Would 
the danger of infestation naturally be greater in wheat that is 2 or 3 
years old than 1 year old? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir, we think it would. 

The CHarrMAN. Would you expect the percentage of Commodity 
Credit wheat that might be condemned to be generally more or less 
than the average? 

Mr. Larrick. I would think it might be more, because it is older 
and possibly because of the handling of grain the lower quality tends 
to gravitate in that direction. 

The CHarrMAN. I notice in your statement you said that 30 cars 
had been seized because of rodent contamination. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Out of how many inspected? 

Mr. Larrick. Several hundred. I didn’t ask them to report to us 
the ones that were good, but they were not cars taken at random in 
the market. They were cars taken on the basis of the information we 
had. 

The CHarrRMAN. They were cars that you suspected? 

Mr. Larrick. Suspected cars. We do all our work on that basis. 

The CHarrMan. Would you say you condemned 10 percent? 

Mr. Larrick. No, sir; would not. I think it would be under four. 

The CHarrMan. Under 4 percent? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Then the only test you have for determining an 
infestation is where the weevils have not emerged. Do you use the 
electric eye al all? 

Mr. Larrick. No. We use the X-ray and the cracking process. 

The CHarrMaAn. Any further questions? 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. Do you have any idea what the X-ray equip- 
ment to make these tests might cost, that a country elevator would 
have to get into? 

Mr. Larrick. I do not think a country elevator could afford it. 
The cost varies, depending on how elaborate your darkroom facilities 
are, but I would say the top figure would be $4,000 and you could 
probably shade that if you did some of the building yourself for your 
darkroom and that sort of thing. Is that approximately right? 

Mr. Kenton L. Harris, (Associate Chief, Microanalytical Branch, 
Food and Drug Administration) Yes. $2,000 to $4,000. 

Senator ScHorerpreL. But how long would it take for that test? 

Mr. Larrick. Do you mind if I ask Mr. Harris? He is in charge 
of our laboratory work in this field. 

Mr. Harris. You could get a complete examination through of a 
wet radiograph in 10 minutes. 

The CHarrMAN. We thank you, Mr. Larrick. You can see why this 
committee is concerned, not only as the Agriculture Committee, but 
as taxpayers, because if the buyers, as a result of this program, will 
not pay, in a large number of instances, the price above what they are 
sure they can get out of it all, then there is likely to be a considerable 
burden put on the Commodity Credit Corporation in taking a much 
larger percentage of the wheat crop than they have had to up to this 
time and that, of course, concerns all of us. 

Mr. Larrick. Thank you very much, sir. 

The CuarrMan, Thank you for your testimony this morning. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McARTHUR, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, GRAIN 
BRANCH, PMA, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY E. J. MURPHY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, GRAIN BRANCH, 
PMA, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The CHAIRMAN! The next witness is Mr. McArthur of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I know, Mr. McArthur, you have been 
listening to the colloquy here between the members of the committee 
and Mr. Larrick, and we would like to hear from you as to what the 
effect on the support-price program and the handling of grain by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would be 

Mr. McArruur. My name is William McArthur, Deputy Director 
of the Grain Branch. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have Mr. Murphy with you? 

Mr. McArruvr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murphy, Deputy Director of the Grain 
Branch is also here and he will sit with Mr. McArthur. 

Mr. McArruur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss this sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the price-support program and Com- 
modity Credit Corporation grain operations. The Department has 
cooperated fully in carrying out this program and the extent of that 
cooperation I hope to bring out. 

I might say in the beginning that the first phase of the program 
perts ining to filth is working out very well and Commodity Credit 
Corporation has suffered no particular hardship 

The CHarRMAN. Have you had any cars of Commodity Credit 
grain condemned? 

Mr. McArruur. I believe we have had—I cannot say—maybe 2 
or 3 or something like that. Roughly a small amount. 

The second phase, insect infestation, present some very serious 
problems. Commodity Credit Corporation now owns approximately 
115 million bushels of wheat. Our January 15 report of grain under 
loan, under price support, totals about 375 million bushels of wheat 
and will total, when our complete report is in, I estimate, about 450 
million bushels of wheat. 

Senator ScHorerPe.. That is under loan. 

Mr. McArruur. Under loan and purchase agreement. 

Senator ScuorpPe.. Of that under loan, would you hi izard a guess 
as to the percentage which you might eventually own? 

Mr. McArruvr. I think it is entirely possible, Senator, that we 
would own between 350 million and 400 million bushels, of that 
total amount. 

Senator Scnoepre.. As of July 1? 

Mr. McArruur. As of July 1. It is easily possible for Commodity 
Credit to own, July 1, 500 million bushels of wheat, or close to it 

Now going back to placing this wheat under price support: We first 
approve the warehouses under the uniform grain storage agreement. 
Before approval we inspect those warehouses in the matter of their 
suitability, in the matter of their equipment and their condition and 
so forth, and if the warehouses are not clean and not capable of storing 
grain properly, the warehouseman is asked to put it in proper 
condition. 

This inspection was inaugurated beginning last July. The inspec- 
tion of terminal and subterminal warehouses is carried out by inspec- 
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tors from our eight commodity offices. Inspection of the country 
warehouses is carried out by the county PMA committees under the 
direction of the State committees. 

Some of the larger country houses are handled by inspectors from 
the commodity offices. So much for the approval of the warehouses. 

During the year these warehouses are reinspected at least tw e>, and 
again they are checked carefully for their ability to keep the grain in 
condition and in sanitation around the plant, and so forth. So much 
for the warehouse facilities. 

We assume that wheat taken into the public warehouses, which are 
under the uniform grain storage agreement, is in most instances 
good, new-crop wheat, and that the warehouse should have no 
difficulty in delivering good clean wheat. 

The farm storage part of the program is a very important part. | 
would estimate that approximately a hundred million bushels of this 
total of 450 million is stored on farms and will be delivered to Com- 
modity Credit from farms beginning May 1. Again our county 
inspectors inspect the structures and the wheat before these farm 
storage wheat loans are made. They also check to see that the 
structure is suitable not only for storing and keeping the grain dry, 
but to keep it free from rodents and birds and so forth. 

This preliminary inspection is followed up by reinspections during the 
year and again the producer is advised what to do if the structure and 
the wheat are not in proper condition. 

The CuarrmMan. This wheat in farm storage is already under loan? 

Mr. McArruur. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. And you can be required to take it over if the 
borrower fails to meet the loan? 

Mr. McArruur. That is right. I should say here, also, that we do 
have a considerable volume of wheat under purchase agreements 
There are nearly 25 million bushels signed purchase agreements in 
Kansas, Senator Schoeppel. 

Now, of course this wheat under purchase agreements may come 
from farms or it may come from elevators. 

The CHarrMAN. ‘his wheat under purchase agreement has no 
reference to the three weevil exits. 

Mr. McArruur. We would have, I think, more selectivity in the 
acceptance of that than we would of wheat which has been under 
loan in that the producer is obligated to deliver acceptable wheat. 

The CHarrRMAN. You are bound to accept the wheat that is under 
loan? 

Mr. McArruur. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. And find storage? 

Mr. McArtruur. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Regardless of whether it meets Food and Drug 
specifications or not? 

Mr. McArtruur. Yes. So much for the amount of work we have 
done in carrying out the objective of the Food and Drug sanitation 
program. Weare now faced with the problem of taking delivery of all 
this wheat beginning May 1. As [| said previously, on warehouse 
storage wheat, we should get delivery of relatively clean wheat and 
wheat free from too much insect infestation, if they are really good 
warehousemen. When it comes to farm de.iveries we will have our 
county committee inspectors examine the different lots of wheat that 
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are under loan, stored on the farms, and those lots which are ques- 
tionable we will make special arrangements for the delivery of those 
lots separately. 

Now these farm deliveries will be made to the local country elevator 
The local country elevator man is going to be greatly concerned 


about what he accepts. If he takes it into his house for storage, he 
wants to be sure that the wheat is clean and free from infestations 
so that in case he ships It out after July |, he can feel that it will 
be O. K 

But suppose we arrange for delivery of some of this questionabl 
wheat. He does not have extra bins in which to store it. He might 
agree to a direct transfer—that is, receive it from the truck and load 
it into boxears directly. The warehouseman is very much concerned 
about even that operation, because, as 1 understand it, he would be 
jointly responsible in handling such wheat into interstate commerce, 
even though it was owned by Commodity Credit Corporation 

Gentlemen, you can appreciate the country warehouseman’s posi- 
tion. If he has one car of wheat seized, and it must be sold for feed, 
he stands to lose probably over a dollar a bushel, or in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000 per car. | am afraid there are not many country 
warehousemen who can take that kind of a loss without a lot 
of concern. 

That is our problem with the country elevator men, and you can 
see it will be a long-drawn-out operation to complete taking delivery 
of all this farm-stored wheat and moving it toward terminals 

Senator ScHoorpre.. Mr. Chairman, might I ask at that juncture 
so as to get clear in my own mind: What percentage of the wheat 
would you think would be handled through the channels that you are 
just now testifying to, of wheat that you own or eventually would 
own? Would it exceed 100 million bushels? 

Mr. McArruur. You mean coming from the farm to the country 
elevator? 

Senator ScHoepret. That is right 

Mr. McArtuur. I would say it would be in the neighborhood of 
100 million bushels, because we will take what is under farm storage 
loans and possibly some that has been put under purchase agreement 
Taking this wheat on to the terminals, the terminal warehouseman is 
better equipped to examine this wheat to see whether or not it is 
clean wheat or whether there is insect infestation, and he is greatly 
concerned about the kind of wheat he will accept for storage 

We have already experienced some refusals of wheat for storage at 
terminal elevators, and I hate to think of the serious situation we 
could get into beginning May 1 in this great movement, if there isn't 
some clarification of this insect infestation criteria 

So far most of the terminal and subterminal warehousemen in the 
Minneapolis area and the Kansas City area and the Chicago area 
have given us no concrete assurance of storage for CCC wheat until 
this matter is cleared up. Personally I think they are serious about 
this and have a right to be. If we cannot find storage for this wheat 
at the terminals, naturally it is going back up to the country and 
back on the farm. 

We will not be able to move it, and this infestation and filth situation 
will just become that much more serious because of the delay 
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The CuarrmMan. When you say, Mr. McArthur, that the terminal 
warehouses would be reluctant to accept the CCC wheat for storage 
until this matter is cleared up, what you mean by that is up to July 1. 
Will they accept it for storage at all in view of that order? 

Mr. McArruur. We hope that a great part of this wheat will be 
sufficiently clean and free of infestation that it will be acceptable, but 
there will be wheat that is infested, and the problem of the determina- 
tion is so difficult that warehousemen, to stay on the safe side, will 
reject anything that looks questionable, for storage. So far we haven’t 
got the mechanics or methods of quick determination. As you all 
know, in this movement, beginning in May and on into the new har- 
vest, our inspection offices, both the federally a nsed inspe ctors and 
our Federal supervision which operates under Mr. Murphy, are over- 
worked anyhow. As you have heard here, the grain sanitation deter- 
mination would be very much more difficult. 

The CHarrMAN. What will vou do if you can’t get storage for the 
wheat 

Mr. McArruur. Senator, that is why I am here today. I think 
this is a very serious problem. It has got to be cleared up, and | 
think that I reflect the judgment of my superiors in saying that 
I believe, together with the Food and Drug, we can cooperate and 
work out a more effective way of handling this in the future. 

The CuarrMan. You have been talking about the 1952 crop of wheat 
and what you have on hand —_ the previous years. What about the 
1953 crop of wheat? If, as is predicted, margins in marketing of 
grain will be substantially snpenelaia to mitigate the risk of proc edure, 
chiefly at the expense of the producers, are not the producers going to 
look to Commodity Credit to a far greater extent than they have in 
previous years, as a market for the wheat? Would not any one, as a 
produce re if he was offe red the fe eC ve pric e by a buye rr and he Cc oul | ge { 
90 percent support from Commodity Credit, would not he make every 
effort to turn that wheat to a Commodity Credit loan and eventual 
ownership? 

Mr. MicArtruur. That is true, Senator. 

The CHartrMan. You have heard the point I raised as to whether 
the Commodity Credit Corporation would feel that it had to modify 
its criteria for making a loan in order to protect itself against possible 
loss. What would you do in that case? 

Mr. McArruur. I presume we would do about what we did last 
vear, until we have definite workable specifications which would 
govern all this grain handling in a practical way, we will not be able to 
set up anv tighter reculations than we have, and we would continue to 
put wheat under loan and accept it on the basis of the United States 
grain standards. 

The CuarrMan. You can put it under loan, but you have got to put 
it under a roof somewhere too. 

Mr. McArruur. That is right. We could have a lot of wheat that 
could not find storage which would be acceptable for placing on a loan. 
That is why it is so important to get this thing solved so we can go 
ahead in a normal movement of this graia, receiving it, storing it and 
getting it out of the way of the new crop as fast as possible. 

Senator ScooerrpeL. Mr. McArthur, on that very point, I am just 
sure that vou are right, and I have this fear: That unless we get a 
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classification or a modification of the general concept as it is pre- 
vailing over the country now in the grain trades, from the producers’ 
angle, that in this next crop they are going to be rushing that wheat 
right on in, they are not going to take the chances, and I am afraid of 
gluts ia the market, and you people are the ones who are goiog to get 
additional burdens placed on you if we go through with this program 

That is the thing that I see as a serious impact on this. Again | 
say it goes primarily, of course, to phase 2 which would be the insect 
damage, and there would be a hesitancy on the part of farmers hold 
ing it any longer than possible, certainly on the country elevator who 


t 


has got storage capacity—he is going to be a little skittish about it 
That is the very thing that | am very seriously concerned about 

Mr. McArruur. Senator, I think you are absolutely right. We 
don’t want to delay this program, but I think that in the long run 
we can reach the objective quicker. As | have stated, in the work 
that we have done through our inspections, both at the country and 
the terminal level, reinspection, handling of deliveries—we are grow- 
ing in experience on that and we will be able to do a better job. You 
see we are dealing with nearly all the elevators that handle grain, 
whereas Food and Drug only spot checks 

We have done a great deal toward better farm storage, and we have 
some work in progress now in the matter of aeration of grain in bins, 
and so forth, which I think will help greatly in the future, and I think 
going on as we are we will certainly keep emphasis on the objectives 
of this program and get better storage at the farm level and help get 
the warehouses in better shape for handling it 

For those reasons we feel that the seizure feature of this insect 
infestation thing ought to be postponed until we can progress furth 
along this line. 

Senator ScCHOEPPEL. That was the next question I was going to ask 
you, whether in your judgment, from an operating standpoint and 
as you view it for the future, you did not think it ought to be post- 
poned for another vear or so 

Mr. McArruuvr. There is another phase to this that I think I 
should mention. The mills now require a guaranty from the grain 
merchants as to acceptability of the wheat, for milling it must be clean 
wheat, free of insect infestation I think that is the ceneral practice 
now. Consequently the warehouseman is going to deliver the very 
best quality of wheat and the cleanest wheat for that purpose. Some 
500 million bushels is used for food purposes in this country 

Now our wheat is stored, commingled in the public warehouses, 


country, and terminal in order that the warehouseman may keep 


those stocks fresh and guarantee the grade that we place there SO 
from the standpoint of longtime storage he is really expected to keep 
replacing it with new crop wheat. It is not always possible for some 


warehousemen to freshen stocks because they do not have a large 
enough merchandising business. What I want to bring out is that 
the best wheat is going to go to the mills, and probably the most 
questionable wheat will be delivered on CCC shipping instructions 
I do not accuse the trade as a whole of that practice. We have 
had some experience where warehousemen would even steal wheat, 
so we have reason to believe that some of the lower quality wheat 
questionable wheat—will be comingled and blended out in CCC 
wheat shipments. In fact, we are having some terminal load out 
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every day now that might be the worst infested wheat in the ware- 
house. 

Now purely as my personal opinion, I would just like to make one 
suggestion which I think would he Ip this program. Senator Anderson, 
I believe, introduced a bill to prohibit the comingling of this Canadian 
feed wheat with our domestic wheat. I think there are possibilities of 
advancing this program quicker and better if we had a similar provi- 
sion which would prohibit warehousemen from blending poor wheat 
in with the good grades of a 

I believe that is practiced 1 Canada The wheat board requires 
them to store top grades se pan itely and try and improve the grade 
by cleaning rather than fill in with the poorer material. We had an 
opportunity to try that out in connection with our export of corn to 
South Africa They wanted the corn = human feed, to feed the 
Negro population, to which cornmeal——‘‘mealy,”’ as they call it—-s the 
basic food We put all that corn over the cleaners just before it went 
on shipboard. Experienced grain men who have seen that corn loaded 
say that it has been the best corn that has been shipped out of Balti- 
more in years, and it was 1948 and 1949 crop corn. 

Such a program will not only — this sanitation program, but I 
know of no better method than to have this cleaning requirement 
for export wheet. We certainly aed to polish up our product if we 
expect foreign countries to take our wheat in competition with Can- 
ada. That is just a personal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ScHorppet. What is the difference in the cost factor n 
that? Is it very much? It is very slight, is it not, just to clean it? 

Mr. McArruur. That is relatively inexpensive, ves. 

The Cuarrman. You heard Mr. Larrick’s statement that Food and 
Drug did not inspect grains destined for foreign shipment. This 
apparently means that there would be no deterrent toward the work- 
ing off of contaminated grain onto the foreign market. 

Mr. McArruur. I think, Senator, if the present state of disturbance 
continues, that more and more of this contaminated grain would be 
exported. 

The CHatrMan. You would not think that we had any right to 
export to foreign countries grain which was deemed unfit for human 
consumption in this country, would you? 

Mr. McArruvr. No; it is not good business 

The CHarrMan. Incidentally, yvour reference to the blending of 
very low quality grain with high quality grain—that is a matter 
which was in the overall agenda of this committee to look into 

Mr. McArruur. Well, an elevator could throw a car of dirty or 
badly infested grain into a lot of 40 or 50 cars, and it would disappear 
and pass for most any purpose except maybe a close mill inspection. 
If I might be permitted one more statement on this loss to CCC 
It is easy to estimate that if we suffered 1 percent loss on account of 
seizure, wheat sold for feed would incur a loss of about a dollar a 
bushel. On 500 million bushels we would suffer an economic loss of 
about $5,000,000. 

To the extent that it exceeded that—and 5 percent has been used 
quite frequently—it could run up to a $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 
loss 
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Mr. Chairman, again personally speaking, I have been around 
this world about 66 vears. I have never suffered any injurious 
effects from eating bread and I don’t know of anybody else who has 

| surmise this program is based largely on esthetic reasons. | 
think $25,000,000 is a lot of money for CCC to lose carrying out such 
a program. I wonder if we do not kind of lose our perspective 

I might illustrate it this way Two or three years ago, mv wife 
and | went down to Hot Springs, Ark., for a week’s vacation, enjoyed 
the baths and so forth until we went to a good looking restaurant one 
night for dinner. My wife saw one of those beautiful lemon chiffon 


pies, or whatever it is, and bad a piece of it In less than 2 hours she 
was the sickest person vou ever saw I rushed down to the drug 
store and told the drugeist about what the trouble was “Did 
have some lemon chiffon pie?” I said ves. He said ‘‘That’s not 
unusual If one fl\ hits a pie, it really creates aynamit He goes 
back and Fets a bottle of medicine He said ‘‘We keep this in stoc] 
for this purpose Take it home It was effective 

(Apparently one flv on a chiffon pi an create nore dIstress 
all the insects on a million bushels of wheat That is my perso 
reaction to this program 


The CHarrman. Any more questions, Senator Schoeppel? 
senator SCHOEPPEI No more questions 
The CHarRMAN. We will recess the committee until tomorrow whet 
representatives of the grain trade will testify at 10 o’clock 
(Whereupon, at 12:23 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m. Wednesday, March 11, 1953 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEstRY, 
Wash ? ator ' D Cc’. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D. 
Aiken of Vermont presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, 
Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, Welker, Hoey, and Johnston 

Also present: Senators Carlson, Dworshak, Humphrey, and 
Monroney. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. We will con- 
tinue with the hearing on the cram Sanitation program of the Food 
and Drug Administration. Yesterday we heard witnesses from the 
Food and Drug Administration and from the Production and Mar 
keting Administration. We may hear some witnesses from other 
branches of the Department of Agriculture sometime today 

The first witness this morning is Mr. C. H. Conaway, North 
Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers Association, Fargo, N. Dak 


STATEMENT OF C. H. CONAWAY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FARMERS GRAIN DEALERS ASSOCIATION, FARGO, N. DAK. 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cu AIRMAN. Senator Young 

Senator Young. Mr. Conaway has a long experience in the busi- 
ness of farming and handling of grain. He has an active and good 
organization in North Dakota of grain dealers. I think the mem- 
bership now is something like 250. Is that right, Mr. Conaway? 

Mr. Conaway. That is right 

The CHatrMAN. You are secretary of this association, Mr. Conaway? 

Mr. Conaway. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You could not get to be secretary of the association 
without knowing their business. You may proceed, Mr. Conaway 

Mr. Conaway. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
if it please the committee I would like to submit a very short, brief 
statement that I had written out last evening. 

My name is C. H. Conaway, executive secretary of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Fargo, N. Dak. I have been president 
and secretary of the above-named association for the past 23 years——5 
years as president, 18 years as executive secretary. I have been 
thoroughly versed in the management and operation of a country 
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elevator, known as the primary market for grain coming direct from 
the farm I have also had much experience as a director of a coopera- 
tive elevator, located in the above-named State of North Dakota, and 
prior to leaving the farm and directing the affairs of our State associa- 
tion | might say as to the importance of the State of North Dakota in 
the grain-raising industry that it is second only to the State of Kansas 

The late Senator Reed and I used to have a lot of friendly tiffs over 
the productivity of those States, and compared them. I think we 
beat them once in the last 20 vears 

Senator Youna. Two vears ago 

Mir. Conaway. Something like that I got a friendly Christmas 
card from him drawing my attention to that fact 

The CHarrRMANn. Do vou think you might beat them this veat 

Mir. Conaway. I do not think we can 

The CHatRMAN. You do not think they will have much wintet 
injury? 


Nir (‘ONAW \\y | think We do not have good prospects ourselves a 


we present time, Senator; that is understandable from the actual 
conditions as they exist now 1 am here im answer to a request by 
telephone and by ‘way of telegram from Senator Milton Young to gis 
ou some factual information relative to the situation as we find it im 


the State of North Dakota 

As IT understand, Senator Aiken, chairman of the committee, is her 
attempting to ascertain the effect of the present campaign of the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration on the farm price support program 
and in line with that desire ] submit the following information direct 
from the field for the consideration of this committee 

| want to say to you that it is my personal belief and the under 
standing of all the people I know in that northwestern country, and 
all over the country, that we must have, in the interest of all of us, a 
farm price support program of some kind, and I am not here to advo 
cate any particular kind of a program We must not lose sight of the 
fact that one is necessary to one-third of our economie structure in this 
eounery 

If the farm fails and the operators are unable to continue because of 

strictions, financial or otherwise, it will drag down the other two 
factions of our economy with it. Consequently, we must have that 
support. In the interests of that belief [am submitting this. In the 
first place, may I say that no one objects to this laudable effort on the 
part of the Pure Food and Drug Administration to clean up our na 
tional food supply in every wav possible. The law establishing the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration was enacted by Congress in the 
vear 1938 but the personnel of that Administration remained fairly 
dormant so far as the public was concerned until about 1951 

The impact of this initial attempt at law enforcement by the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration has had a stunning and adverse effect 


on evervone. I do not wish to sav this in criticism of the Adminis- 
tration for the start it has made. In fact, | can applaud most of the 
thines it has done to date severe penalties, however, have antago 


nized most of the very persons who wield the most influence among 
people whose cooperation is most desired by the Pure Food and Drug 
people, as well as all the rest of us 

It has been charged by some officials of the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration that the grain trade will not cooperate wholeheartedly 
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in the campaign to clean up our food supply. This difference of 
opinion has not helped the cause even a little bit The grain trade 
has been more than willing to cooperate in every legitimate way to 
promote an orderly cleanup campaign. Everyone but the farmer 
has had the financial jitters over the probability of Pure Food and 
Drug seizure and penalty involved, and no one can blame them for it 
Actually, the country elevator operator has had snother grain grade 
added to the legitimate and established grades by which he has been 
operating, and the new grade is causing much more difficulty and loss 
of patronage than all the others combined, because the farmer himself 
is not sufficiently educated along this line to understand what it is 
all about, or the import of this new grain, that every operator of the 
country elevator, regardiess of the type, is faced with and must solve 

The country elevator is not equipped with technical tests necessary 
to determine with much degree of accuracy the Pure Food and Drug 
grade which has been added to those in dispute for years between the 
producer and purchaser The cost is prohibitive if at all possible Lo 
obtain it, and the consequences may cause much local concern and 
dissension. 

Samples of grain taken at the terminals, by way of a mild criticism 


in interstate commerce, are not conclusive evidence of degree of con- 


tamination any more than State inspection samples can always 
determine the existence of a ‘plugged’? car It is ossible to obtau 
2 sample as evidence of the purity of a 2,000-b ishel ecarload of e I 
as easily as one that mav be obtained from the same car showing con 
tamination, and that sample would not show any : reciable amount 
at all If this is true, how can we determine the amou f co n 
nation or assess the purity of contamination fo 

soever? 

Farmers have not vel been face to face with rsonal Loss occasiones 
by Pure Food and Drug seizure, and | hope they never will be becaus 
of the import of what that would mean to the average | met 
small farmer in these various States in thi eat Central West 
Thev could not stand the loss of a carload o ! vithout becoming 
S ibject for relief before the vear was out and putting in another crop 
if that were to happen 

Farmers today do not ship grain independently as they were one¢ 
in the habit of doing. There ere two reasons for that. One, becaus 
of the instability of the market as we have it today, the farm pric 


support program, the activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
PMA, and all down the line and, moreover, the desire and the fact 
that country elevators meet that competition all over the count: 

So there is not much of an incentive for a farmer to ship his own 
grain to the market even though he has a carload and wishes to do so 

The CHatRMAN. Do you think that this order will result in farmers 
looking more to the Commodity Credit Corporation to take grain for 
them instead of selling it on the open market 

Mr. Conaway. To the contrary, I think it will be just the opposite, 
which I hope to bring out a little later in this report and my comments 
on it 

The CHAIRMAN. That is one of the things that this committee wants 
to find out. 

Mr. Conaway. That is what 1 had in mind when I told vou at the 
beginning of this statement that I was making these remarks to the 
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purpose vou had in mind in calling this committee together, if [ am 
able to do so. These farmers have not, to our knowledge, shipped 
any grain direct to the terminal in their own name or on their own 
responsibility to date. There is just as much damage to public 
health in our opinion, facetiously speaking, possibly, from the worms 
in 1 rotten apple in a nalenl. or the decay in 1 potato per thousand 
bushels, as there is in 1 small pellet in a pint of grain accidentally 
picked up by the Pure Food and Drug inspector w - cannot guarantee 
that every other pint in the load contains one like 

If it is, according to public opinion expressed, a ae ‘anup campaign 
of our national food supply, why not invade our vineyards and our 
orchards and our potato fields which also yield tempting morsels of 
palatable food which were also contaminated to the degree that is 
found in grain for human consumption? 

The CaarrmMan. They have already done that, Mr. Conaway. If 
you take care of the insects in your orchard then you get caught with 
the residue from the spray material that is left on the fruit 

Mr. Conaway. I am glad to get that, Senator, but I never heard 
that the potato industry failed in the Red River Valley because of 
contamination. It was because of other things. It is generally 
agreed that, to be successful, the Pure Food and Drug Administration 
should have the full cooperation of all persons from the producer to 
the checkout counter in every retail sales store in the country. The 
responsibility for food contamination should fall on the producer, the 
country elevator, the railroad or truck that hauls the grain into the 
channels of interstate commerce, and do not discount that fact, also. 

The boxcar has a lot to do with this contamination program, believe 
it or not; also the terminals that store it and forward it to the millers 
and processors, back over the route to the ultimate consumer. All 
these should be made responsible for a full share of contamination 
Until this approach is perfected by the Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration the present procedure of seizure and penalty will only antago- 
nize and not correct the present need for a cleanup campaign in our 
food supply 

Finally, as to the effect of the Pure Food and Drug Administration 
program on the farm support price and its administration and accept- 
ance, we submit that the terms of the uniform grain storage agreement 
may have to be tightened still more to protect Government funds 
invested in loan wheat 

Our country elevators have had but little trouble qualifying as 
collection and storage warehouses for Government grain, but may 
now be under stringent regulations from both Commodity Credit 
Corporation and Pure Food and Drug people as well. Understand 
I say it may result in such stringent terms as those that may, in the 
future, be adopted. I did not say it will discourage farmers from 
taking out loans on grain in store — of Pure Food and Drug 


regulations and penalty, and make it more difficult to meet PMA 
requirements as to the suitability of fa irm storage bins. 
Many farmers will sacrifice on a cash market. This is problematical 


but I think I know them well enough to know that they may get 
panicky and do this very thing. Many farmers will sacrifice on a 
cash grain market rather than meet both the requirements of the CCC 
and the Pure Food and Drug Administration, unless some promise 
can be effected that will provide for public acceptance of a reasonable 
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educational Campaign as a preliminary approw h to the final penalty 
as a remedy for noncompliance. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. Mr. Conaway, that was one of the very things 
that I was fearful of if this went into effect July next, that ther 
would be a rush to cet rid of then Frain because of the fear of the 
penalties that might follow under a strict enforcement, or, shall | 
Say, not complete understanding of all phase s of the reasons for thi 
enforcement. 

Mr. Conaway. That is my interpretation exactly, Senator Schoep 
pel, when I make this statement, as I think I know farmers as well as 
anybody in the world, having been on a farm myself in North Dakota 
for 26 vears. Five years of that time I spent as president of my 
association and the other 18 I left the farm and went into this work 
that I am engaged in at the present time 


Unless we can remedy that situation that we are speaking of just 
how, we can see but little hope that Pure Food and Drug will get the 
public support it hopes for or that the publi will receive the « le Wel 
food supply it deserves We beheve that a more tolerant attitude and 


practice for the coming year will get better results for Pure Food and 
Drug than all the seizures and penalties that can be executed o1 
collected from anvone at any tine ‘To remedy that situation and a 
situation of the Pure Food and Drug as well as all concerned with this 
program I want to say this: that I have in the room with me today a 
man that I have asked to go with me this summer, and I have arranged 


for eight district meetings in the State of North Dakota with him 
and myself representing 90 percent of the elevators in the State of 
North Dakota, together with a representative of the Pure Food and 
Drug people out of Minneapolis who has agreed to go with us 
The three of us will conduct these mee tings of education not fo 
; 


the elevator managers, not for the shippers or receivers of this grain 


but for the farmer exclusively. The others are all of course welcome 
to these meetings. We hope to have a great attendance and cove! 
the State like a blanket, and we believe we will. I had a farmer tell 
me a short time ago—it is rather pitiful and he cannot be criticized 
for the attitude he makes—‘ What is this I hear, Charley, about the 
Pure Food and Drug people and evervone els blaming the farme! 
for contamination?”’ 

I said: ‘You have a misconception of this whole program Wi 
are not attempting to blame the farmer for anything. The attitude 
we have at these meetings is simply one of pity and information rathe1 
than condemnation.” 

I usually open these meetings by saying to the farmers and thew 
wives-—and I do submit this, gentlemen, that unless we can obtain 
the wholehearted support of that producer out on the farm, and his 
wife in this cleanup campaign, the man who may be guilty—I did not 
say he was—of the original bit of contamination that goes into a 
country elevator through the terminals, into the flour mills and | 
through the lines to the consumer unless we can obtain this support 
we cannot win this program. It is not difficult to obtain it 

I addressed a meeting not long ago of some 150 to 200 farmers and 
their wives. When I got through with the meeting it is safe for me 
to say to you right now that every single one of those wholeheartedly 
and unanimously agreed to do everything they could to clean up that 
farmyard, to nail up those windows after seeding was over, keep the 


rack 
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birds out and keep the contaminating influences away from that 
grain until the time when they take out the combine and start into the 
fields to fill up the bins again, on its way to the country elevator and 
the lanes of interstate commerce which we all know so well 

Senator Younc. Would you mind an interruption, Mr. Conaway? 

Mr. Conaway. No, sir. 

Senator Youna. I farmed most of my life and was director of a 
country elevator for a good many years. With that experience I 
always found it very difficult to eliminate rodents. Do you not think 
that it will be necessary to remodel many farm granaries and also 
country elevators or do you know of a way now where you can 
effectively poison rats and get rid of them? 

Mr. Conaway. I want to say to you, Senator, that I will have to 
put in a commercial for our State agricultural college in Fargo. It 
has a network of county agents all over the State who are constantly 
working for and with the farmer to do the very thing that vou men- 
tioned just now, to obtain the latest methods and apply them to the 
farm bins all over the country, to eliminate all the menaces such as 
rats and birds and contamination of livestock around the granary 
and the cleanup campaign and hauling, and cleaning up of trucks by 
the way, to haul the grain, that they may use to haul livestock one 
day and grain the next, before taking it to the country elevator 

We take the stand that no country elevator can be any cleaner than 
the customers who patronize that institution, that over a period of 
years, With the constant concern of the county agents of our State, 
through oul agricultural colleges, we have noticed a vast difference 
allover the country. I travel the State constantly, almost constantly, 
in my work, and I find that there is a vast improvement over 2 or 5 
Vears ayPeo 

I would submit at this time, gentlemen, that if I may be pre sumed 
to advise the Pure Food and Drug Administration I would ask them 
to call off their doings for a little while, please, and forget the penalties 
which fall on the country elevator at the present time, severely, if 
you please and give the people of our State another 2 or 3 vears, 
at least, the opportunity to expand the program through the facilities 
we have at hand and which | have just mentioned to you, because 
they are going a wonderful job 

The new construction they are putting on the farm now is almost 
ratproof; even to the contamination of insects of all kinds. They 
are making a great stride in eliminating the possibility that that 
might happen 

Senator Toye. Mr. Conaway, a great amount of that grain goes 
directly from the combine straight through to the elevators. In 
act, I was in the Department of Agriculture i Minnesota and we 
had the whole food and dairy Inspection system under that depart- 
meat. We know of the inspection that was constantly going on by 
States, in North Dakota and Minnesota, long before the Food and 
Drug Administration ever promulgated this regulation. I would say 
that the food situation, so far as it relates to grain, ts just about as 
clean as it could possibly be. The millers will clean that grain up, 
wash it and so forth, before milling 

[ think that the Food and Drug Administration has gone out here 
on a campaign that is rather farfetched in many respects because 
much of the grain goes right from the combine, right from the head 
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of the erain into the tank and from there on into the terminals 

through the farmers’ elevators or independent elevators to the 
terminals, and think the Pure Food and Drug Administration has 
gone out on a campaign here that is unreasonable and could not bi 
complied with aa they will tie up Ina most chaotic manner the whole 
grain svstem and the handling ot grain throughout the United States 


gms? 


if they propose to carry through in the manner that they have stated 

' thes are cong to carry through That has been my conviction on 
Myr. Chairman 

Mr. Conaway. Senator Thye, I appreciate everything you say 

because I can testify as to the truth of that statement. The farmer 


wants to keep that bin on the farm empty as long as he can until an 


emergency occurs, such as of a tieup in his primary market, when his 
country elevator gets in such condition that it cannot take it directly 
from the combine. Then he has a receptacle there ready for bim at 
any time so he can finish his own particular work on that farm 

I want to say to you that mv contact with these farmers I believe 


has been more of a direct contact than the Pure Food and D 


people can possibly have We had one of them on our program it 
the recent grain deale rs’ convention in Kare »y last February, who 
a very fine talk, and in that talk we anticipated that they were willing 


to do everything they could to cooperate WV ith us 
That was Mr. Kerr, out of Minneapo! He made a very fin 
appearance. The farmers in that audien¢ 
about 80 percent of them at that time, were very attentive, and they 
listened to him and not a single one of them criticized him f he 
program that he put forth at that time But we would ask tl 
peopl to have a little patience, a little tolerance, and to have 
of a humane approach to this problen wl ich is very diffic 


Our farmers are doing everything a t is humanly possible to clear 
up that barnvard and to be cleaner 1 thei transportation and then 
harvesting of grain, looking after it better than they ever have befor 
and our agricultural college, through that system of county agents 


and all the rest of us will never let them rest and they know it 
The beauty of it is that the farmer himself likes to have it cleaned 


up He doesn’t like, as a witness said vesterday, a fly in the bis 

any more than anybody else. When he goes to town on Saturda 
nights and takes his family, which we always recall, for his informa 
tion, he does not take them in the first restaurant possible He has a 


choice of restaurants in the town—one where the front ts a little 
nicer, the waitresses look a little cleaner, the premises themselves ar 

little more inviting—and as he has that choice he wants evervbed 
else to have the same thing 

So consequently I do not want to leave the implication here that 
the farmer is kicking because they are blaming him for contaminatior 
He is not, because nobody is blaming him for contamination 

They picked on that country elevator. He is the man who cannot 
help himself. He must take all that is offered to him. We hop« 
the Pure Food and Drug people will not be too severe on bim until th 
campaign that we are speaking of in the State of North Dakota can 
be extended to other States. If it proves meritorious, and we believe 

will, if will take some time, a reasonable leneth of time at least to 
make all people acquainted with this, as I said before at the be CINNnINnes 
this laudable campaign to clean up our food supply 
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With that statement, gentlemen, I ask you to consider it for what 
it is worth. I seriously believe that it will hinder this loan program 
and farm support program in more ways than I have outlined to you 
here, and which you have at your fingertips. If it is allowed to go on, 
if these people conscientiously strive to live within the concepts of 
their interpretation of the pure food and drug law and continue to 
drive as they have in the past, in the recent past, they are going to 
antagonize more people yet than they have before, regardless of 
whether it is legal or not. 

That is a conception of the country’s interpretation of the action at 
the present time. I do not wish to say that in the interests of criticism 
of this administration, because I believe that they are conscientiously 
trying the only way they know to bring this thing to a head quickly 
and let us do in 1 year what we have neglected to do in the past 50. 
With that I thank you for your attention. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Conaway, may we get back briefly to the sub- 
ject I brought up a few minutes ago. I have been informed that the 
crain trade feels that if they assume the added risk of having cars 
condemned and seized under the Pure Food and Drug order, they will 
want to widen the margin of profit, and that that widening of the 
margin will probably come out of the farmers’ pocket. 

If that is true, why would not the farmer look more to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to take his grain off his hands for him than 
to the grain trade which apparently is prepared to offer lower prices 
if and when the Pure Food and Drug order takes effect? 

Mr. Conaway. The farmer is just as much confused today, Senator, 
as anvone else in America, as to what he should or should not do in 
handling even his own business. I do not believe that that idea you 
have expressed, or the fear that you have expressed, is true. 

The CrPAIRMAN. You mean he would sell at a lower price to the 
grain trade? 

Mr. Cunaway. I challenge a more altruistic motive on the part of 
the grain trade than what you have expressed just now 

The CuarrMan. I have it in writing, officially. 

Mr. Conaway. It is only one of those flies in the biscuit that you 
are talking about, because I have known the grain trade fairly well 
myself, from the primary marketing in the country on up, for years 
and years 

Does it not stand to reason that a man or farmer who is operating 
on the terminal markets would be interested in his client out in the 
country, getting him the vers best deal he can get out of the grain that 
is consigned to him? 

Senator Younc. Mr. Conaway, I think the point that Senator 
Aiken is making is that if a country elevator had several cars of grain 
condemned a year, and they were not able to determine by themselves 
which grain they received was contaminated, and they have to accept 
all grain, would they not naturally have to widen their margin a little, 
lowering their price a little bit to the producers in order to protect 
themselves? 

Mr. Conaway. I know of no collusion which would be necessary on 
the part of the cash grain commission merchants, let us say, for 
instance, in the terminal market, that will enable them to all arise in 
a group and protect one another in that respect. 

Senator YounG. I think you misunderstand me. 
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The CuatrmMan. I am not indicating collusion there. 

senator THYE. | think, Mer Conaway a least this is the way J 
interpreted Senator Aiken’s statement—it is simply this: If a man 
were buying 10 carloads of grain and he might have 1 or 2 of those 
carloads condemned, justly or unjustly, the next time a man bought 
LO carloads of eraim he would be exceedingly eareful and would reduce 
the price to make certain that if he suffered a condemnation on the 
2 carloads, he would be able to have it covered by the profits f the 
other cars 

Mr. Conaway. There is only one thing that I can see wrong with 
vour conception of that, Senator, and that is this: Keep this in mind, 
that receiver of that carload of grain does not buy the grain at ell, 


himself. He is putting it in a position where this farmer can sell it 
on a competitive market. Consequently he is not losing any money 
on it. He is doing the very best he can do. 

He is asking that shipper in the country to take his medicine one 
way or the other. If he is unfortunate enough to have these carloads 


of grain condemned, certainly there is no loss to the commission 
merchant himself. 


Senator THyr. You are speaking ot commission l am now 
thinking entirely about the local elevator that mizht ive at harvest- 
time 10 or more carloads of grain, and of the 10 carloads, 8 will go 
through without condemnation, and 2 will be rejected. The next 
time that this farmer’s elevator is buying grain, he is going to try to 


keep in mind that he may have some of this grain condemned, and 
therefore he is buying it all a little more conservatively in order that 
when it is sent in, if it should fall under condemnation action, he weuld 
have enough of a margin of profit so that it would cover up some of the 
loss that he sustained on that carload that was condemned 

I think that that is just human nature. I do not believe it could be 
otherwise. I recognize, Mr. Conaway, that you have beet n the 
grain business a long time and that we have no business differing with 
vour opinion on that 

Mr. Conaway. Oh, ves, you have; go right ahead. 

Senator Tuyer. I definitely believe that human nature being what 
it is, a manager of a farmers’ elevator who has to stand before his 
membership at the end of the year to justify whether he was able to 
operate at a profit or whether his elevator had sustained a loss, would 
be most conservative in his buying if he had a few carloads condemned, 
to make certain that at the end of the year he could show a financial 
statement that would indicate profits to his membership. 

That is what I see in this picture. 

Mr. Conaway. I have attended many, many annual meetings of 
farmers’ elevators. That is my business. I say that immediately, in 
the case of loss such as you mention, which was terrific, the stock- 
holders of that concern will take the heat off the manager immediately 
because they are looking at one another: ‘‘Did you haul that load of 
grain in there?’ He looks back and says, ‘‘No, did you?” 

Over here somebody says, ‘You are guilty.”’ Still somebody is 
guilty. That stockholder group will find out who is the guilty man, 
the dirtiest farmer in the group, and they will condemn him themselves. 

Senator THyge. Mr. Conaway, may | say this to you: If | hauled in 
a truckload of grain and it was received and weighed in and graded 
to give me my check, if that man was so negligent and so inefficient 
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in checking that truckload of erain that I could get by with a con 
taminated truckload, and he not detect it when he drew the samples 
off that truck, then I would say that he has no business being manager 
of that farmers’ elevator. 

Mr. Conaway. You were not here yesterday, I believe, when they 
were talking about technical apparatus. 

Senator Toye. I do not care about yesterday. I am talking in 
terms of the argument which the chairman raised, with which you 
differed 

Mr. Conaway. Let’s think of something else, then 

Senator Tuyr. Let us follow this one out, sir. 

Mr. Conaway. This is a follow-up. Suppose Senator Thye is 
rupning a country elevator, 5, 6,7, 8, or 10 miles from me. I am the 
one under fire at the present because I have had some terriffic losses 
and I am going to be cautious, as you gentlemen submit. I am, in 
fact, too cautious. Here is a farmer coming in with a load of grain 
that is not contaminated. He knows it is not and I think it is 

So Lam going to face him with the proposition of taking a discount 
on that load if he sells it to me at all because I do not want to suffer 


another loss He says, “O. K | know of another concern over bere 
about 10 miles away If you do not want my grain, all right, the 
Senator over there, Senator Thye, is not so particular at the present 
time beca ise he bas not such loss experience He will take my YTAaLn 
1 will take it over there.”’ 

1 am losing a customer and do not want to do it I wish to submit 


that I believe ordinary competition in the country will fairly well take 
care of the fears that you gentlemen hold with reference to this farme1 
getting the worst of it by way of price differentials 

| submit that for the record. I do know that you know, Senator, 
from your experience in the country in the State of Minnesota, that 
there is a measure of truth in what I told you. Intense competition 
there and over the grain table and in the grain exchange, both, will 
have 

Senator Jounsron. That is true if the farmer shops around. The 
ordinary farmers shop around. 

Mr. Conaway. He is the greatest shopper in the world. I will 
leave it to Senator Mundt as to that. He is not satisfied with the 
goods that are on the shelf, either, wherever he sees them. He is an 
investigator, too. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Conaway, is there any effective way of poison- 
ing rats and getting rid of them? 

\ir. Conaway. Yes: there are several effective ways of p>isoning 
rats. Put you know rats are a good deal like people. Tuey are 
ge(ting smarter all the time. As fast as we discover some new met'iod 
of p>isoning, they discover some new lifesaving method to offset that 
poison, 

Senator Youna. Is not the answer really in the remodeling of the 
farm stock in the country elevators? 

Mr. Conaway. | agree with you 100 percent. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I honestly believe that we are 
getting off the point in this respect: We are emphasizing the rodent 
It is not the pest that is serious in the granary. Much of this grain 
never enters the granary. It goes from the combine to the truck and 
from there on to the elevator, and it goes from there to the terminal. 
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There are some grains that are binned, and that will be hauled o 


6 or 8 months later when they see another harvest ahead of then 
But I think that we are amplifying something here with which we a 
just scaring the consumer. That is my reaction 

You go to a market or a grocery store and you see a bin of apples 
Those ap ple s hs ave bee nh pawe v7 over by i doz en or 50 consumers In the 
course of a di ay. If you he appen to be the last on 7 there in the even 
ing to do your shopping, you have a bunch of apples that have been 
handled by at least 25 or 30 consumers, and you do not know what they 
had on their hands when they were pawing those apples 

Here comes a truckload of grain out of the harvest field, out of the 
combine, as clean as the driven snow, and it goes into a truck and from 
there to the elevator and from there into a car and op to the terminal 
and the miller probably buys it. Only a small percent of this grain 
goes into a local grapary and is stored and later hauled out and sent 
to the terminal. 

| think that we are making a picture here by talking about the 
terribleness of the contamination that is absolutely improper from 
the standpoint of trying to sell a product to the consumer. I thinl 
that we have amplified this question entirely too much and let th 
Pure Food and Drug Administration amplify it too much 

Mr. Conaway. | am attempting to make one point here and on 


1] 
i 


only, one major point in this discussion before you, and that is tl 
We have brought farm contamination into the picture through th 
discussion, which I never intended to bring in except to a min 
extent. I agree with what vou said 

A great part of the grain never touches the farm bin at all It 
LORS right on through The point is that the Pu Kood and Dh if 
people could get more support and cooperation from the publie b 
laving off a particular unit in the contamination track, let 


from the farm to the ultimate consumer, if they would not pick o1 
one particular stopping point of that grain, which may be contan 
inated along the route, and make them pay the penalty 

Here we have the farmer who brings in his grain as clean as he car 
possibly bring it in. At least until now he has not been so particular 
but now he is particular. It stops at a country elevator which may o1 
may not be contaminated by the rats and other vermin that contan 
nate grain. It goes through a process into a boxear, under a bill 
lading that crosses a State line ea interstate commerce, through the 
terminal elevators, which may again add to the contamination by 
reason of the fact that they were not as clean as they might be 

Then it goes into the milling centers and into the flour mills and the 
processing centers, whereby it gets another bit of contamination it 
we hope to win this campaign at all and do it in an orderly manner and 
get the blessing of the American people, we have got to lay off s cif 
instances and take those penalties away from those people 

We have to enlist the support of everybody by saving that nobody 
is guilty, but we all may be a little guilty, and leave it to each man’s 
conscience to apply the latest methods in control of contamination 
whether he be on the farm, in the factory, or in the mulling centers 

That is the point I wish to make 

Senator Mi ND1 It would he much more log al during this period 
of reformation, of which you speak, te have the Pure Food and Dri 


i 


lo 
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Act officials concentrate in the processing, where it is easier, and 
where it will be ramified back to the farm eventually. It is possible 
to do it there without disrupting the whole grain trade. 

Mr. Conaway. In the meantime keep a watchful eye on transpor 
tation, on warehousing, on transportation from the terminal to the 
milling centers and back through the packaging right out to the 
retail store and to your table 

Senator Munpr. You are enforcing it to a level where it will prob- 
ably work itself back. 

Mr. Conaway. I submit they should not pick on any particular 
segment of this transportation routine that it is necessary for the 
grain to go through to get back to the consumer’s table. These pen- 
alties are very severe. They are making these people jittery. 

These gentlemen brought up a point about what a country elevator 
or manager might do as a means of defense against a ruinous opera- 
tion whereby he is being tagged with one car after another and made 
to pay a terrible penalty. 

Senator Munpr. As to the consumer, he would be adequately pro- 
tected by any legitimate check at the processor level, would he not? 

Mr. Conaway. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. The question I raised, Mr. Conaway, was prompted 
by a statement which I quoted yesterday, which reads as follows: 

Margins in the marketing of grain will be substantially expanded to mitigate 
the risks of seizures, chiefly at the expense of producers 

That is why I wondered, if the producers were offered a lower price, 
why they would not turn to Commodity Credit, where they could 
get 90 percent support. I want to make it clear that that is not my 
opinion, that is a quotation. It may be a top-secret quotation, but 
it was made by the Wheat Advisory Board which met in Washington 
the other day and on which there were several representatives of the 
country elevators 

Mr. Conaway. I was not present. 

The CuHarrMAN. This committee wants to know how much of an 
added load this Food and Drug order may put upon the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. We want to find out whether the elevator 
people, both country and terminal, elevators or carriers, are willing to 
sign uniform grain contrac : with the ( ‘ommodity Credit Corporation, 
whether the Commodity Credit Corporation may have to modify 
those contracts in order to get the grain handled and stored at all, 
and if they have to do that, what possible additional loss might be 
entailed by the Commodity Credit Corporation. There may be some 
wheels within wheels there. 

Mr. Conaway. I tried to bring that within this discussion with 
sympathy for the Commodity Credit Corporation as well as for the 
trade grain in general. The Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration have a duty to perform for the 
public. They have to do that in their own way and with their own 
facilities. We do know this, and I have been present at nearly every 
one of those hearings where we have formulated a new uniform ware- 
housing agreement for the coming years: We have discussed the terms 
of that agreement very thoroughly. 

Naturally the country elevator, which is to be qualified under this 
agreement as a collection and storage warehouse, is trying to get the 
very best terms it can get from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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The farmer is affected by that in this way: Unless his wareho 
qualified as a collection and storage Varehouse ior Government 
erain, he cannot accept a storage ticket from his own elevator com 
pany and he has no market unless he hauls it away from there 

So really it is an instrument that compels every country warehouse 
in the United States to be qualified as a collect n and storage ware 
house or lose its business in that community We are not condemn 
that practice at all But we do think that with the present att 
of the Pure Food and Drug people, which | am not going to condemn 
too severely that is their own cores pllon of thei duty as they 
under the law—it is antagonizing not only the farmer but it is coing 
to put the CCC on its defense, also. They are going to have mor 
inspectors out there for farm bins through the PMA and through the 
country elevator, direct, than they have ever had before, and that 
disagreeable circumstance and the fear of Investigation and the 
stringent regulations that may be necessary, both expressed and 
implied in the contract, will make everyone ask in the country whether 
or not they want to patronize the program as they have successfully 
in the past. 

With that statement, gentlemen, unless there are further questions, 
which I will try to answer for you, | want to thank you for your 
attention. 

The CHarrMAN. We thank you, Mr. Conaway. Are there any 
further questions? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, at this point | would like to sub- 
mit for the record a very comprehensive and intelligent letter written 
by Mr. George W. P. Heffelfinger, of Minneapolis, and written to Mi 
Ron Kennedy, Minneapolis Grain Exchange of Minneapolis, a copy 
of which was submitted to me | would like to have it in the record 
at this point because Mr Heffelfinge: recognizes the target at which 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration is shooting and lists five 
constructive steps which might be taken which would not disrupt the 
grain trade and which might obtain that objective 

I think that we will want that before ts when it comes time to 
make some designations as a result of this hearing 

The CuHatrmMan. Without objection that will be incorporated in 
the record. 

(The document referred to above is as follows 
Mr. Ron KENNEDY, 

Secretary, Minneapolis Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn 


Dear Ron: The impact of the Pure Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 





grain trade can be accompanied by bot! worthwhile results and most seri sand 
unsolvable difficulties \ great deal will depend upon the reasonable: 

which the act is administered Che good results to which I refer are. of e 

a more careful cleanup of farm and commercial storage, and I beli ha 
certainly in commercial storage this is well under way and I am 

continued Every effort is being made to carry the seriousness back y 
publicity to the farm level, and I confidently believe that this, too, is gaining head 
wa) The cleanup and protection in both of these categories should and 
continue. Screening of windows to eliminate birds and spot fumigat 1 
insect control is to be established Rodent polsoning Is @ lon stab 1 prac ( 


in commercial warehouse space and has resulted in some moderate improve 
We are, of course, saddled with a preponderance of wooden crib storage spact 
control in this ty pe of space Is mort difficult and more « xpensi ve A cha 
from this type is only possible over a long term of years \ rule of reasor 
facilities is an absolute must unless the costs are to go sky high 
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line to you some of the problems that I can presently forese+ 
and for which we cannot at the moment find any actual solutio 

1. Determination at country elevators of rodent contamination on the basis 
of 1 pellet per pound must be done by actual count and manual separation of the 


pellets, and this inspection now takes a minimum of 15 minutes even when con 
ducted by experts under laboratory conditions We estimate that a country 
elevator manager with far less facilities and most certainly inferior ghting 


conditions will never make this examination in less than 20 minutes 


2. Weevil infestation, basis 3 exit holes per 100 gra 





ms, takes experts now a 
least 20 minutes per sample At the countrv-elevator level the only techni jue 
that could be used is again the visual manual-count method, and most certainl 
this test would take a country manager at least 25 minute: 

3. Grain comes into country elevators during the top fall movement at the 


average rate of 1.534 bushels per elevator per day which converted at 110 bushels 


per load means 14 loads per day From the above will be noted that the combined 
testing will take an additional 40 to 45 minutes, and it can be easily seen that the 
slow-down of service will result in a fantastic decrease in the amount of grair 


that can be marketed each day; 9 to 10 hours per day for inspection only 
1. Inasmuch as it is a crime under the act to take contaminated grain into any 
warehouse space, the terminal elevators will have to proceed with exactly the 








same ¢ ations upon arrival at terminal points We believe the time factor 
might possibly be somewhat less at this level due to better facilities, but undoubt 
edly the X-ray machine to determine insect infestation will become widely used as 
it is the most exact method presently know1 If we are correct that t te 


nique will be commonly used, we believe that the time factor will be at least as 


great as in the country For your information, our total investment in our X-ra 
equipment, darkroom, et cost us approximately $3,900 Even though o 
could contemplate such an investment for each country elevator, it is completel 


‘ilities, running 





empra tical as darkroom er Tor development purposes eT 











is bv and large not availa at intr levator fa i¢ 

>. Warehouse receipts have for vear been regarded | Lhe Danks &@s frst-ra 

lateral and much of the financi: f e grain mo nent lone o1 e bs yf 
this collateral Che varehouse receipts are backed up by certification of Stat 
and | leral inspection department as to the grade of the er: } There now com 
into the picture the additional hazard that grain can ea be graded 1 dart 
northern and later be disqualified for human consumption by Pure Food and 
Drug, making in the case of wheat its value $1 to $1.50 a bushel less than lt dark 
northert Chis, of course, places the whole financial structure of the grain trade it 
deepest jeopardy. 

6. ‘Trading in cash and futures contracts has earned for its¢ an enviabl 
reputation over many years. ‘There has practically never been a repudiatio 
contracts It becomes a matter of the d epest concern that this whole structure 
stands in peri I should like to refer you to a memorandum fron Mr. L. R 
Barker dated February 5 which goes into some detail on this matter It is so 
complex that it is difficult to explain by letter 

7. It is probable that warehousemen will be responsible for the qualification of 
all grain in their keeping, not only for quality under Federal USDA grain stand 
ards, but also under the indefinite standards of the Pure Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Administration The gross earnings of the warehouseman on a unit basis are 
notoriously moderate considering the service and facilities require 1 He could 


not possif ly 





ume the additional risk inherent in these pure-food standards for 
these small charges, and as I see it, he could only protect himself by 


xceedingly strict laboratory inspection of all grain he purchases 





I 

B. Refusal to accept grain for public storage except in large lots on a 
special bin basis or sharply increased charges 

These increased charges would, of course, have to apply to both public tariffs 
and the uniform grain-storage charge. I feel that both of the partial solutions 
suggested above would result in pandemonium as I feel that a corollary to that 
would be a sharp decrease in purchasing power and a great deal of grain being 
actively refused tor p iblic storage It must not be forgotten that the Government 
program has drastically increased the time during which grain remains stored o1 
farms and I an positive that the longer grain is in storage, the more apt if is to 


o 


become conta’ninated 

I should like to recommend that the United States Governme 
following 

1. Announcement from the Pure Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Administrat 
that oats, corn, and other grains, the vast bulk of which are normally use 


I consider 
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animal feed only, be permanently controll for man consumpt at 
processor level only, and that public announcement be made immediately to that 
effect 
2. A continuation of all educational work now being borne by the grain tr: 
grain processors, and others concerning Pure Food, Drug, and Cosmetie requi 
ments and control measures Continued active efforts toward the cleanup of 
grain storage facilities, but complete withdrawal of all punitive measures for 1 
crop vear. This, I believe, is justified as there now is in store at both the farm 
level and in commercial storage large quantities of gra that were placed store 
2.3, and t years prior to the Pure Food and Drug entry to the aw gra hela 
3. A provision through legislation for the Pure Food and Drug inspectors to be 
permitted to make examination of plants at their discret I Dut Inasmue as it 
it is desired to get the most prompt action possible, the same law should require 
Pure Food and Drug to automatically furnish to the owners of the facility that 
they have examined, a complete and accurate copy of their findings. If this 
not done, owners of facilities who desire to take all necessary and practical steps 
will still remain in the dark as to the standards expected from Pure Food and 
Drug Administratior 
t+. That moderate appropriations be furnished for Pure Food and Dt 
order that thev can much more widely publicize what expected, wha 
take place and what control programs they advocate At tl present til 
seems to us that the Pure Food Administration depends ¢ rely on trade associa 
tions and corporations to carry the weight ff this publieit e producet 
5. I recommend that the Government ac ely iInderta fic st i 
s i cetermine ethods that i practical tor ¢ I ( i 
1. To make quick d 4 f le f 1 
“ Lo! i t i t ( i 
s To ma l und ar ra ter 0 1 i i 
ror rm ‘ I Ase ¢ i I i rs ral 1 £ 
) mereial ¢hannels | is et ‘ ; 
qui x producers of Cerecan and ( ‘ ( ( 
i 4 
B. To deter vhethe ; 
‘ wh o i 
( Lo ietern ( Wi Or I 4 1 A 
i ( i tle ol l i 1 O i 
\ ver 
Gi Ww. In 


tor Nii D1 Also I would like to ibmit a teleg received 
from Mr. M. W. Thatcher, president of the National ‘ 
Grain ( ooperatives, and another from Clif Anderson, of Aberdeen 


SS Dak.., manager of one ol oul laree elevators out there, aeal 





with the same subject 
The (CHAIRMAN They will also Ie incorporated im the record 
without objection 


The documents referred to above are as follows 


relegrams] 
Hon. Kart E. Munp1 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 





We are ll I ill accord with Food ia a Dy lg ll i 5 | oTa protec ‘ ) i rs 
agall impure food Food and Drug approach 4 ! 1 There ou ) 
be at least another years time for educational ( ( pr eme 
elevator facilities to avoid undue price penalties t be imposed on far ! 
Immediate restrictive program imposed by Food and Drug would scare « tt 
warehouseman to a point that would penalize too many farmers seeking ppol 
price loans 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF GRAIN Cool \ 
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Senator Kart Munpt, 
Senate O fice Building, Washington, D. C. 


Food and Drug grain-sanitation program raises many serious problems. Both 
for producers and handlers of grain. Have just learned presentation being made 
to Senate Agriculture Committee Wednesday which we hope you can attend 
Our Farmers Eievator Association is interested. 

Ciir ANDERSON 


The CHarrMan. The committee is trying to accommodate as far as 
possible the witnesses who have come here today, so that those who 
have reservations to go back today may get their testimony over with 
and be permitted to go home 

he next witness is Walter R. Scott, executive vice president 
Kansas City Board of Trade, who has a reservation to go home this 
afternoon. The Chair also notes that we have other representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture who were here vesterday, but w! 
were not heard 

\Ir. Bishopp, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, and 
Mr. M. P. Jones, entomologist, of the Extension Service, who will b 
heard following Mr. Scott, unless there are other witnesses who hay 
reservations this afternoon, in which case we will try to accommodat 
them 

The Chair also notes the presence among us of Senator Dworshak 
of Idaho, and Senator Carlson, of Kansas, both from great wheat 
States, and who are interested in the hearings 

Mr. Seott, will you proceed? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER R. SCOTT, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


Senator Scnorpret. Mr. Chairman, I want to say at the outset to 
the members of the committee and those present, that when this matter 
came up it was of such prime importance to our whole area that | 
asked Walter Seott, who is connected with the board of trade and 
various grain-association groups in my entire midwestern area and 
the Kansas area, to come here today and give this committee and 
those interested the benefits of his judgment on this whole picture. | 
am glad that Mr. Scott could be present here today 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Seott for a long time has been well known to 
the members of this committee. We always respect his judgment 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you, sit 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, [| would have you 
know at the outset that | am not in the grain business and never have 


been. My contact with this matter comes about because of my 
official position with the Board of Trade of Kansas City, which is the 
grain exchange of Kansas Cit, But this matter has been before us 


now for over a vear in such a way that my contacts with the problem 
have been very numerous and almost constant because our people 
have been very much concerned over it. 

This problem started with a meeting in January 1952 between 
representatives of the grain trade and officials of the Food and Drug 
Administration, at which time they told us they were about to inaugu- 
rate a new enforcement program directed to wheat. As they unfolded 
the program it was in two phases, as vou have heard before, phase | 
being a program to clean up the elevators and other storage facilities, 
and to eliminate all rodent, bird, and insect contamination. Phase 2 
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was a different tvpe of program. Under that they were to examin 
quantities of wheat, mostly in boxcars, and, if they found evidence of 
this contamination, to enforce the penalties that the law provides 
mostly in the way of seizing the property 

On phase 1 the trade immediately said 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Scott, may I ask right there whether this 
meeting in January grew out of some new legislation or simply a new 
interpretation of the old legislation? 


Mr. SCcoTtTt. The legislation was not new But it Was a hew en- 
forcement program. I will tell vou later how it came to be made 
But phase 1, I say, was accepted by the trade. There is no defense 
for dirty, contaminated houses. They were willing to go ahead with 


that and offered their cooperation 
The trade did mans things to bring the matter ot phase 1 to the atte 


tion of operators of elevators. Among others the southwestern trade 
fvroup prepared and published a pamphlet which | caused to be laid 
before vou, as an example of what the trade has done Nobody in thi 
erain business can be ignorant today of the necessity of cleaning up 


elevators. 

Phase 2 was broken down again into rodent contamination and 
insect infestation. In our part of the country rodent trouble is not 
as acute as it is in some other parts. While it offers its problems and 
its unpleasant features, the trade in the Southwest was not disposed 
to offer any objection to it. It did indeed go into effect last vear 
and has been continuously in effect 

But on that part of phase 2 which relates to this internal insect 
infestation, the problem seemed to be so creat, alter we studied it a 
little bit, that the Administration was requested to postpone the 
operation of that program for a year. 

They did postpone it to July | sut now we are facing that date 
and we are not much further along in the preparation for it than we 
were a vear ago, because of some matters which | would like to discuss 
with vou. 

For those who do not know fully what this insect infestation is, I 
would refer you to a page in the pamphlet that I have caused to be 
distributed. It shows the contamination that the Department IS 
endeavoring to correct 

Senator Munpr. What page number? 

Mr. Scorr. I think it is page 3. There is a cut there that will show 
vou. There are some 20 different species of insects that infest stored 
grain. The most common in our part of the world are the weevils 
Those weevils and some others operate by the female boring a hole 
in the kernel and depositing her egg in the kernel. She plugs up the 
hole with a gelatinlike substance that makes it almost impossible to 
find. 

Presently as the egg incubates, it turns into a larva, and then into 
the pupa state, and in some 28 or 30 days the adult weevil emerges 
by ating a hole through to the outside of the berry. The larva in 
the meantime has consumed most of the inside of that berry. It is 
not a pleasant picture to look at. 

That is what the Administration calls filth. It is probablv very 
correctly so. But that is the problem. We had to ask then, How do 
we get at this problem? 
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The grain trade has had experience with weevils since the year one, 
ever since somebody stored grain we have had weevils, apparently. 
But the weevils that the trade knows about are those you can see on 
the outside of the berry, on a mass of grain. Here was a weevil that 
was hidden inside the berry. So the Administrator said it was 
necessary to devise a test by which you could determine the existence 
of this contamination. 

They said if you will take a representative sample of a carload of 
grain—a carload of grain is about 1,800 bushels—and cut out of that 
sample 100 grams, and then pick over the berries and find those holes 
where the weevil comes out, the exit holes, if you find as many as 3, 
then you know that that wheat is probably not suitable for milling 

I want to show you what this test involves. You will see one of 
the difficulties that we have been faced with. Here is 100 grams of 
wheat. Senator Thye, as an old elevator man you can see 

Senator THyr. | am not an old elevator man. I was just helping 
fill the elevators 

Mr. Scorr. This is a sample of No. 1 Hard Winter wheat, accepted 
by anvbody as a good type of wheat for milling. In that sample 
there are three exit holes. There are three berries with exit holes 
There are about 4,000 berries in here, and 3 of them have exit holes 
Because of that we are told that this wheat is not suitable for human 
ise, and that it must not be put into the mills 

senatol THyt \Ir Chairman, we oucht to show this Lo the press 


The CHatRMANn. And let them find the holes? 


Senator THyr. See if they can distinguish it. Frankly, here it is 
Mr. Scorr. Gentlemen, you must also remember that it is not suffi 
cient just to look at one side of this berry You have to look on both 
sides, because the hole may be on the under side There are 4,000 


berries. If the press wants to pick them over, I will be glad to have 
them timed, because it took us about 30 minutes to make one of those 
tests 

The Department savs you can do it in 15 minutes after vou become 
expert at it. I leave it with you if an ordinary country elevator 
operator is ever going to become expert in a task like that 

The CHAIRMAN. Better vet, Senator Thve, let us ask the press t 
determine how many weevils are in the grains that do not have exit 
holes. It might keep them busy for a little while 

Mr. Scorr. That sample weighs out 34 ounces. That is supposed 
to give a clue to what exists in a carload of grain weighing over 
LOO,000 pounds. That also is a matter of some speculation. 

The CHarrMan. I am holding in mv haad a photostatic copy of 


) 


the rules evidently given by Food and Drug to their inspectors fot 
determining the degree of infestation by weevils. ] notice one rule 
savs “Exit holes should not be confused with entrance holes.” So J 


call the attention of the members of the press to that, to be sure that 
what they count are exit holes and not eatrance holes 

Mr. Scorr. Along that line, Mr. Chairman, | should advise the 
press that we were a little bit bewildered by that provision, too. 
[t turned out, upoa inquiry, that there are 24 different types of holes 
that you can find in a berry You have feeding holes, entrance 
holes, and exit holes. You first must learn to distinguish exit holes 
from other holes before vou start on this operation of counting 
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The CHairnMAN. There is also a reference to windows. Do vou 
know the difference between a hole and a window? 

Mr. Scorr. You don’t count windows 

The CHatrman. Then we will admonish the press not to count 
windows. 

Mr. Scorr. Of course when we started upon this task we wanted to 
know about how much wheat was going to be involved We wer 
told then, as Mr. Larrick told you yesterday, that about 5 percent 
of the crop might be involved We went home and had a test of ou 
own made. We had samples arriving in the Kansas Citv market ove 
a week's period examined, and we found as a result of that test that 
65.5 percent of the samples had 8 exit holes or mor¢ 

A little later the Omaha market made a similar test over a 15-day 
period up to March 20, 1952, and they found 63.5 percent of th 
receipts in that period had 3 holes or more 


The survey that the Administration mac Which has been me 
tioned here before, said that 3S percent of the wheat thev inspect 
arriving in flour mills was found free of contamination by both rode1 
and insects. That leaves 62 percent with some contamination ! 
that survey they said that hard red winter wheat, which comes f1 
our territory, checked out 44.3 percent with 3 holes or mort 


We have pursued that.matter a little further to find out somet! 
of the facts there. Our board of trade financed a project witl 
Kansas State College of Agriculture in Manhattan, and in the month 
of September 1952, checking 737 samples from farm bins in 63 Kansas 
counties, they screened out insects in 18 percen 
in the central part of the State, where they have the greatest produ 
tion, 26.8 percent Those were outside weevils. They shook then 


out with a screen It has nothing to do with the internal 


of the samples and 


infestation 
which would be in addition 

The first figures I gave you for 1952 were of a crop which was one 
of the worst we have had for weevils. The wheat was harvested 
under very wet conditions, it went in many of the granaries much 
too wet. The vear had gone from July to February and so vou might 
expect a pretty high degree of infestation 

But in this latter test in September 1952 we had what grain met 
sav is the finest crop of wheat ever raised in the Southwest, the driest 
wheat, and in every respect it ought to stand up against the weevils 
But even there, 2 months after harvest, the cleaning screened out thi 
figures that I have mentioned 

While this is perhaps not a pleasant thing, vet it is something that 
has got to be considered because the Departm: nt said this to us 


We are after an absolutely pure wheat For vears we have beer pr 
upon the flour mills and the bakeries the necessity of tur out flour 
pure, \ great forward step has been taken in cleat ip their facilities 


and finally they said 
There is a residue we cannot handle because it comes to Us | he f 
That is why the Pure Food and Drug Administration started on 


this program because they said: 


No matter how clean the mills might be, no matter how careful they 
be, because there is some contamination in the wheat they get, there will be 
contamination in the flour Therefore we are going back to the source of 


the wheat 
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What they wanted us to do, they said, was to cull out this wheat 
at the farm level, that is, when the farmer brings it to the country 
station, apply this test. If it is found to have three holes or more, 
they say that wheat may not be used for human consumption at all, 
it can only be sold for animal food. 

So that very nice-looking sample of wheat under that interpretation 
is fit only for hog food. 

Senator Munpr. What reason did they give you for not having 
that final checkup made at the milling of it before they started 
converting it to flour? 

Mr. Scorr. We did not get any very good reason for it. That is 
one of our questions. 

Senator Munpr. Is it necessary to remove every single grain of 
wheat that has weevil in it? Why could that not be done at the milling 
level where they have technicians, where they can establish a system 
for doing it aad get it at one central point instead of try ing to do it at 
every little country elevator? 

Mr. Scorr. You have touched one of the really important questions 
that are involved here. A little later I want to say something about 
that myself. That is a question that ought to be answered. 

You must remember that farmers have always stored grain on 
farms. Years ago, before we had combines, they stacked the erain, as 
a common practice, in a position where taseéts could attack it. Then 
under the conditions of recent years, they have been encouraged to 
hold more and more wheat on their farms. The Department of Agri- 
culture has asked them to do that. For many years under their farm- 
loan plans they would give the farmer an advance of 7 cents a bushel 
to cover this storage. As another inducement, they have plans for 
financing facilities. So the Government has put the farmer in this 
position. In Kansas an official count of the farm facilities there 
showed 350 million bushels capacity. We never had a crop any 
larger than 307 million. 

So you can see what the situation is as far as the Kansas farmers 
are concerned. They have been induced to store wheat, they have 
been induced to provide facilities, and now we are going to pick out 
their wheat and if we find three holes or more, we are going to con- 
demn it for hog food, which is perhaps not quite consistent with the 
purpose of the Government in making support loans. ‘To show you 
how much of this wheat may be involved, the Government takes a 
survey of wheat stocks on October 1 and over the last 6 years there 
have been over 500 million bushels of wheat on farms each year. 

Our difficulty, of course, in our territory is that these weevils thrive 
under moisture and heat conditions. The hotter it is, the more 
moisture there is, the more weevils you are apt to get. That is why 
in the Central States, from the Mississippi River east, they have the 
worst conditions, and why the Southwestern States have the next 
worst conditions. 

Senator Weitker. How can you eradicate the weevil? 

Mr. Scorr. Personally I do not think you will ever eradicate all 
the weevils. 

Senator Wetker. Is there not a spray or something of the sort? 

Mr. Scorr. I noticed a Department publication the other day 
where they found fossilized weevils 72 million years old, so they have 
always been with us. The Kansas State College people say that by 
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suitable conditions you can eradicate most of it in time. Bat the 
farmer has got to be brought to realize what he must do 

First, the tvpe of storage must be such as will not make it possible 
for the weevil to carry over from one filling to another. Second, 
fumigation is absolutely necessar Thev have found that a proper 
bin, pretreated by fumigation before the wheat is put in, will carry 
through in excellent shape. There will be some infestation, but 
nothing like the figures I am talking about here. They can do it by 
going to the expense of revamping their facilities and the annual 
expense of fumigation. They can get this infestation down to a 
small figure. But it takes a long time 

Senator Wreiker. That is an educational program, is it not, Mr 
Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. It is indeed. 

Senator WeLKer. It will be expensive for the farmers to revamp 
their bins and do all this fumigation 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Scott, what malignant and inimical diseases 
does the Pure Food and Drug Administration claim will attack the 
human race if three grains are contaminated instead of two, if they 
say two are all right but three are disastrous? 

Mr. Scorr. They say frankly that there is no evidence that the 
weevil or the weevil fragments that they refer to will in anv way be 
detrimental to health. Mr. Larrick said yesterday that it is an 
esthetic objection. People do not like to eat larvae such as I showed 
you in this picture. 

Senator YounaG. Hotels and restaurants have been trying to get 
rid of cockroaches, mice, and rats for years and years but you will 
always find some in almost any hotel. Is that right? 

Mr. Scorr. | am afraid that is true 

Senator Munpr. There are cockroaches in the Senate Office 
Building. 

Mr. Scorr. | think you will like these figures. At the request of 
the Kansas State College people who are interested in carrying this 
work back to the farmer to help him — up his farms, the Kansas 
City Board of Trade financed a project by the officials of the college. 
They made this initial report based on a farmstead survey in August 
1952. That is the first month after the harvest month. They found 
164 grain bins containing wheat on 75 farmsteads in three central 
Kansas counties: Uninfested, 56; infested, 108, or 65.9 percent. But 
they also said this, in that survey: that they found a general awareness 
by farmers of the problem now. Certainly this plan of the Food and 
Drug Administration has resulted in a tremendous cleanup not only of 
grain facilities, but it has been carried back to the farms at least in 
our country, and they are generally aware of what the problem is 

These men who went around the country making these checks re- 
ported that the general appearance is that the bins had been cleared 
up and that the debris around the bins had been removed. Also they 
said that over 50 percent of the farms visited reported spraying bins 
before this year’s harvest, and they were also told that the farmers 
appreciated that new wheat should not be placed on old. Those are 
fine developments. That is perhaps in a country that might be more 
aware of its problem than in some others. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Welker. 
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Senator WELKER. | come from Idaho, Mr. Scott. We produce 
a great deal of grain there. I am asking you for your opinion as to the 
best approach. Is it better to educate our farmers and our elevator 
people through the Grange, through the Farm Bureau, the Farmer's 
Union, or county agents to clean up, as you have indicated here 
Which, in your opinion, is the sound way? It seems to me that we 
are running up against a dead end here if we are going to find these 
three holes in the kernels of wheat. Do you not think that the right 
answer is an educational one rather than a punitive one? 

Mr. Scorr. I think in general you may say that both the farmer 
and the grain man were not prepared for this program. If there had 
been, over a series of years, the education that you speak of, you 
would have found a much better condition under which to start the 


kind of enforcement program that you might have Sut we are not 
prepared either from the standpoint of the farm or from the stand 
point of the grain man to get into this We are not satisfied with 
this three-hole test, it is not an accurate test It was developed 
without any cooperation from the trade It was brought out with 
the statement “Here it is.’ We have not had a chance to work 


with them to find out if there is a practical test 

I would say in general that I think they are too premature with 
this whole plan insofar as insect infestation is concerned. More time 
should be taken to deal with the farmer and give him a chance, 
instead of condemning all this wheat as hog food and taking off a 
price discount that will run from 60 cents to $1 a bushel 

Senator WeLker. As a matter of fact, if we do not give the farmer 
a chance to educate himself to do this of his own volition, if we try 
to force him. by virtue of these punitive measures, we are going to 
find the farmer putting his foot down, and he will be harder to get 
along with. Am I correct? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, let us say he will not like it very well 

Senator Wetker. To my knowledge when a farmer does not like 
something he is pretty hard to get along with. 

Senator Hory. How much loss is there to the farmer on the wheat 
when he is denied the right to sell wheat for human consumption and 
must sell it for animals? 

Mr. Scorr. Right now the discount runs about 60 cents a bushel. 
You must realize that if this goes into effect and much of it is put 
into the hog feed class, that that discount will be very greatly increased 
because the amount of it coming on the market will naturally force 
a wider discount. 

Senator Hory. And there will be a 

Mr. Scorr. Certainly 

The CHarrMan. You mean the wheat buyers would naturally offer 
the farmer a lower price for all his wheat to compensate them? 

Mr. Scorr. Not for all the wheat but for the condemned part of it 

The CHarrMan. This is a subject that I brought up with a previous 
witness. Would the wheat trade, to compensate for the additional 
risk of condemnation and seizure which they would assume, offer a 
lower price for the wheat which they buy? 

Mr. Scorr. That depends on the degree of risk, of course. If the 
risk seems to be increasing, there will naturally be a tendency to widen 
out the margin to protect vourself,. 


rreater loss to the farmer? 
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The CHarRMAN. Would there be an added risk if this order 
into effect on July 1? 

Mr. Scorr. That is another thing that I want to discuss Are we 
faced simply with meeting the seizures that come along, or are we 


the position that without waiting for seizure, merely on the plea that 


Is put 


the law is this way, we should, at the beginning, at the farm level 
ciscount every lot of wheat that comes along Do vou understand 
me there? Are we going to wait and have to figure our losses by our 


SCIZULes, or will not our losses be more than that because W ¢ 
obeying the law. 
The CHAIRMAN Assuming that the buvers do have an added 1 


ral ISIN 


i 


because of this order, and as a result offer the farmer 10 cents a bushe 
less for his wheat, then in your opinion would there be added incentiy 
on the part of the farmer to turn to the Commodity Credit Corpora 
tion as a source of disposal of bis crop? 

Mr. Scorr. That could be 

The CHatrMan. Would it not be natural to do that 

Mr. Scorr. We do not know what the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion 1s goinz to do 

The Cuarrman. We do not, either. That is what we are trying to 
find out. Ido not think they know, vet 

Mr. Scorr. I would have to measure my answer against their pur- 
poses, and I do not know what they are going to do 

Senator Younac. Mr Scott, the average country elevator in the 
rush season probably handles a truckload of grain every 5 or 10 
minutes. If he had to make this extra inspection he would practically 
have to double his force, would he not, greatly increasing the cost of 
operation? 

Mr. Scorr. Right at that point may I give you some more figures? 
I have collected a few figures on some of these things. I had one of 
the country elevator men give me some figures, operating three sta- 
tions. In the harvest period July 1951, at station A he dumped 51 
trucks on the average per day. Figuring an 8-hour day that is only 
9.4 minutes to a truck. The next station, 7:7 minutes. “The third 
station, 6.1 minutes. 

Senator Youna. I had it pretty close. 

Mr. Scorr. They told you that an expert can count this in 15 
minutes. We say 30 minutes. So you are measuring 6 to 9 minutes 
against 30. You just cannot do it, of course. You are going to have 
to ask the country elevator dealer to take a chance. The Administra- 
tion says that is not much of a chance because the wheat comes in, 
as Senator Thye says, from the combine and it is dumped right away 
It has not undergone any storage. That is a chance the results of 
which we do not know. People in our territory say the wheat in our 
territory is infested in the field to some extent. Certainly in Texas, 
that is a pretty good wheat State, too. In other instances they say 
how do you know that the truck which comes to the dump has come 
just from a combine? Maybe the farmer has put some of last year’s 
wheat in the bottom of the truck. So you take your chances on that, 
too. But you can see the difficulty, that this test does not admit of 
using it in the rush season at harvest time. It just cannot be done 

The CuarrMan. The committee is glad to have with us this morn- 
ing Senator Mike Monroney of Oklahoma and Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota, both large producing States 
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Senator Ture. Mr. Scott, in this sample that you have presented 
us, there is no way in the world for you to determine whether this 
was infected or not unless you used a magnifying glass on it. 

Mr. Scorr. In their instructions to us they said that perhaps a 
magnifying glass will help you. 

Senator Tuyr. I have looked this sample over while you have been 
testifying and my eyesight is not too bad, but I have not detected a 
kernel. Yet you say this is the sample that would be rejected? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. There are three exit holes there. 

Senator Tuy. I have looked this over quite carefully and I have 
been unable to detect any kernels that were infected. 

Mr. Scorr. Did you look on both sides of each kernel? 

Senator THys. I have tried, but there are several hundred kernels 
in that sample. 

Mr. Scorr. There are nearly 4,000, Senator. 

Senator Tuys. I think my eyesight is fairly good. I have looked 
them over and I cannot see it. I might if I had a good magnifying 
glass, detect some. It is a serious problem, Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most serious. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Welker? 

Senator WELKER. We could use an X-ray machine. 

Senator Turn. It is one of the most serious problems that the 
producer and the grain people 

The CHarrmMan. And the Government 

Senator THyr. And the Government have been faced with 
Commodity Credit will be involved in this. If you were going to 
reject grain because it had three contaminated kernels and then that 
grain would suffer a decrease in price from 60 or more cents a bushel, 
it is just beyond what either the trade or the producer could cope 
with. The grain weevil is something that can appear overnight. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, and possibly tomorrow a sample may sprout some 
adult weevils coming out of there, too. 

Senator Toye. Yes, it can happen overnight. 

Senator Hory. Another thing, they say it is not adverse to health 
so it is not such a vital thing. 

Senator Ture. Definitely not. 

Senator Horny. That is different from the other figures. 

Senator Tuyr. It is not like an infection that could be serious to 
you if permitted to spread. 

Mr. Scorr. No one ever claimed there was anything detrimental 
to health in it. As 1 told you gentlemen, we made a number of in- 
quiries to see what the facts are about all this. Weasked the Midwest 
Research Institute in Kansas City, which is set up for research pur- 
poses, if they could demonstrate that it was not harmful to health, 
and they said that there is just no use of your spending any money 
on that, we cap tell you right now that you can feed weevils to white 
mice all day long and they just get fat on it; it will not harm them a 
bit. So we did not put any money in that. 

[ would like to go back to the farm and tell you about the farmstead 
survey that we are making. I told you that in the bins that they had 
checked, that had not been treated, 65.9 percent of infestation was 
found, and then they said “In bins in which an experimental grain 
infesting insect control was in progress”? they found 39.2 percent. 
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Nobody knows for sure how extensive the problem is and we simply 
take these facts as we get them. 

Our fear is that there is so much Kansas wheat involved that the 
economic loss would be terrific. Also, for the purpose of carrying out 
what the Department wants to do, educate the farmer—and this is 
part of what we arranged for them to do—they said they wanted to go 
into all parts of a farmstead, not just the granaries, and see where 
these weevils might collect, and might move from into granaries 
Some of the figures are like this. On 75 farmsteads, they said, they 
found weevil collections in grain accumulations, in eee In the 
runways, §2'5 percent; mangers, 84 percent; hs Ly mounds, 5¢ ) per reent 
also in garages, hog houses, tool sheds, machinery sheds, animal sheds, 
feed rooms, poultry houses, wagon and truck beds 

Coming back to the Senator’s inquiry, certainly the farmer should 
be given a chance to know what that condition is. The college did 
not know it, we did not know it. How do we expect the farmers to 
realize it. We have to have a campaign of education to give the 
farmer a fair chance in this. This country elevator man we talked of 
is a pretty good citizen. He has been told that if he ships this car 
of wheat here that he is violating the law. He never intended to do 
that, but that is what he is doing. He can be prosecuted if he puts it 
in interstate commerce. He does not like that. And he does not like 
the idea of having to take somewhere from 60 cents to $1 a bushel off 
the farmer’s price. 

If you gentlemen would realize what he is up against, think of a truck 


of wheat coming into a station. It is checked for the usual things, to 
determine the grade as nearly as possible, and the condition of the 
grain, and then we now are asked to have this country dealer go 


back to the truck and take a sample for this purpose. He cannot take 
a sample off of the top of the load because that would not be repre- 
sentative. He has to take a probe and go down in the load in several 
places and bring up the wheat and make a mixed sample, and then 
cut out his 100 grams, and there, before this farmer who is vetting a 
little bit madder all the time, count out this weevil hole infestation 

He says to the farmer “You have three of those holes here, Bob: 
T will have to cut you 60 cents a bushel.’? How do you like that 
sort of a deal? The farmer says “I only count two.’ The difference 
between 2 and 3 is 60 cents a bushel. That is the problem he is up 
against. Or if he takes a chance, then the car rolls into the market 
and the Food and Drug inspector picks it up and se izes it. Then 
what happens to the country dealer? He has to go through all the 
pains of a court case because the car is libeled. He has to get a 
Jawyer to get out of it or just give the wheat to the Government 

He gets his lawyer, he posts a bond, and then he has to pay the 
expenses of the Food and Drug inspector to come down and watch 
him while he does something with it. In the end they will let him 
sell it for hog food and take 60 cents a bushel Joss on 1,800 bushels. 
There is over $1,000, to say nothing of his lawyer’s fees, his court 
costs, his bond, his demurrage, and everything else. <A lot of these 
country dealers are not big-business men. In Kansas there are 1,700 
of these country stations. A large number of them are not over 
20,000 bushels in capacity. 

He has an investment in his plant that mav be of around $20,000. 
He has a working capital in proportion. He gets a car seized on the 
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market and it sets him back from $1,500 to $2,000. You know that 
is going to hurt. He never intended to do anything wrong. He just 
happened to get 3 weevil holes instead of 2. That is one reason, 
ventlemen, that this thing is so difficult to operate with 

Senator Wreikrr. Mr. Scott, may I ask you something? 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Welker? 

Senator Weiker. How is the farmer and the country elevator man 
going to run that test when the farmer is ready to unload? Senator 
Thye has taken quite some time—TI have watched him—trying to see 
any evidence of weevil there. Suppose it is a busy season, the trucks 
are lined up one after another and it is going to require the hiring of 
additional country elevator men to run the sample test. The dumpage 
will be delayed and there will be utter confusion. I do not see how 
vou are going to run that test and I wish you would explain it to me. 

Mr. Scorr. You cannot do it. The only Way that the country 
elevator man can operate is to take a chance. He simply has to take 
the wheat in; he has a string of trucks all the way down the street ; 
they are clamoring to get in; they want to get back to the combine 
and get another load. 

They do not like the delay that they have to go through now. But 
if you have to take 30 minutes to make this additional test, it is an 
impossibility. You cannot do it. 

Senator Toye. Then there is always the question: Is that operator’s 
evesight sufficiently good so that vou could trust him to make the 
check? You are going to constantly have to subject that man to an 
optical test to make certain that he has the eyesight that will determine 
whether he is qualified physically to examine that wheat. 

Mr. Scorr. You ought to examine him also on whether he can 
distinguish an exit hole from these other 23 holes, too. 

Senator Turk. Certainly. 

Mr. Scorr. You can also imagine how this country dealer feels, 
picking these things out in front of that farmer. That is almost 
enough to make him take a chance on it, too. 

Senator Weiker. Probably his neighbors lined up behind him, 
sitting behind him visiting. He will lose all of his business for 1 day. 
That will cure that particular farmer. 

Mr. Scorr. It is just not workable. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. I am interested in one other phase of this, a 
practical approach to it. You have testified a while ago that the 
trade did not have the opportunity to collaborate with the Pure 
Food and Drug experts, or the gentlemen charged with putting these 
regulations into force and effect, as to the practical approach to this 
thing. 

To me that is a rather serious charge, from an operating standpoint, 
the very thing that you are mentioning. Is it posstble to werk out 
something before July 1 that will eliminate some of the things that 
vou have been talking about? 

Mr. Scotr. No, Senator, the problems are too deep and too diffi- 
cult. It is a matter of years to get this job done, to get the farmer 
in a fair position, and to get a practical test, and to determine what 
vou should do. It just cannot be done in a short period of time. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. Is it not reasonable to suppose that we should 
take, say, a vear or 2 vears more on this test, especially with phase 2, 
since these experts appeared before this committee as they did, and 
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said that there is no detrimental effect to the human being under 
phase 2? 

Mr. Scorr. I do not think a year is hardly worth mentioning 
because it will not be very long before we will be right back here saving 
the same thine. We have had a vear. We have had no way of 
improving this test, no wavy of making it certain 

| wish you cventlemen would think of the position of aman who buy S 
a car or a truckload of wheat, either one, and he has made an honest 
attempt to get the weevil holes picked out, and then he ships it some- 
where and his buyer then must do the same thine Between two 
men, far apart, pickin on different samples, vou can see the tre- 
mendous room for controversy 

Suppose we ship a car from Kansas City to a mill in Pennsylvania. 
That chap has to make his test. He wires back saying, “I cannot 
take this car, it has three weevil holes.” 

We say, ort only had two when it left Kansas Citv.” Wehavea ear 
a thousand miles away where you cannot do anything with it and 
somebody certainly has the better position ther 

The CHatrrmMan. Would not the farmer or the country shipper be 
virtually at the merey of a dishonest buyer? I know you do not like 
that work in the grain trade 

Mr. Scorr. We do have them. 

The CHAIRMAN Every business has them, and you know that 
You would be virtus l\ at the mercy of a dishonest DuVvel 

Mr. Scorr. You can see the opportunities for it 

Senator Munpr. Is it not possible that a weevil might crawl out of 
a kernel between Kansas City and Pennsylvania? Honest men can 
differ. 

Mr. Scorr. You put a sample of wheat in a steel boxcar in July 
and send it a thousand miles away, and it might very well bake out 
some more weevils. 

Senator Munpr. It is an utterly unworkable program If there is 
any merit at all, it has to be done at the processor level where they 
can do it with X-rays, weighing machines, magnifying glasses, or by 
mirrors or some other way, if it is important enough, which | very 
definitely doubt. 

In South Dakota, according to the health statistics, we have the 
greatest longevity of any State in the Union. In our area for years 
and years they cround their own wheat, and little places took care of 
it. They don’t worry about weevils. 

The people have ground their wheat, from the farmer to the 
domestic. They are healtbier than any people in the other 47 States. 
It seems to me that the Pure Food and Drug Administration wouk 
come in first of all and justify the reason for this. Maybe eating a 
dead weevil is no more injurious than eating a dead shrimp. <A shrimp 
is a worm in the sea, which people accept. Maybe there is nothing 
injurious about it at all. 

Senator WELKER. A lot of people like to eat rattlesnakes 

Senator Munpr. The dirtiest thing in the world is an oyster. It is 
brought in and cooked. The Pure Food and Drug Administration 
should determine what is wrong with these weevils. They have not 
hurt the people in South Dakota. 

Mr. Scorr. You look all right. 

Senator Munopr. I feel pretty good this morning. 
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The CHarrMan. Senator Welker? 

Senator We.ker. As a new member on this committee, Mr. Scott, 
I would like to ask you this: When did the Administration start this 
cleanup, this holier-than-thou movement, that has gone on with 
respect to the grain business? 

Mr. Scorr. We got the word on January 30, 1952; just about a 
year ago. 

Senator Munpt. Did they give you any good and valid reasons for 
making this sudden change from pure grain with 2 weevils to filthy 
grain with 3? 

What happened? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, sir, this is the story that we got. They had, as 
the Administration usually does, started with the product that reaches 
the table. 

It started with the bread. Then they picked up the baker and 
made him clean house. He had forgotten, too, that he should keep 
a clean house. 

Then that led back to the mill. Then they made the mill clean 
house. The mills evidently went through a trying period in which 
they spent a great deal of money to modernize their plants and estab- 
lish sanitary practices. 

Then the Pure Food and Drug people said to the mills: 

We are still catching some flour that shows fragments of insects. You are not 
getting a hundred-percent job done. 

The mills said: 

We have done all we can do. We put in all the machinery we can think of. 
We have made every effort, but some of this wheat comes to us with these weevils 
in it As long as we get that, we are not going to be able to comply with your 
desire to have absolutely pure flour. 

So, they made a survey, at the mills’ suggestion, as I understand, 
over a year’s period and came up with a lot of facts based on that 
survey, and said that that had led them to the idea that they should 
go back and clean up the wheat. So, all of a sudden we were notified 
that we were expected to get this job done in cleaning up the wheat. 

We said to them then that there is no doubt that there is some 
infestation in elevators which ought to be cleaned up. Nobody will 
say anything else. But, when you get all through, the infestation 
starts on the farm. Why do we not get at that? 

They said: 

We have no jurisdiction over the farm. We expect to apply economic pres- 
sures, put the pressure on the grain trade to buy this wheat cheaper and that 
will wake up the farmer faster than anything else. 

That is not a bad theory, perhaps, if it will get the job done. But 
the intermediate difficulties are so huge that we do not see yet how it 
can be worked out without a great de: al of unfairness and a great deal 
of unevenness. 

As I say, I do not think that anybody is ready for this sort of 
program. 

Senator Munpr. If they are going to go to the kind of purity they 
are talking about, they are going to have to insist that the farmer and 
elevatorman handle that wheat with sterilized white gloves. There 
are other elements of impurity. 

Mr. Scorr. Suppose you get your country elevator as immac ‘ulate 
as a hospital, so that you could not find a microbe around it anywhere. 
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Then the farmer comes in with this nice-looking truckload of wheat 


and you say that it is on ily fit for hog food; what are a soing to do? 


Are you going to t: ake that car into your clean elevator and run the 
risk of contaminating it again? The Pure Food ar d fies r people say 
you cal 1 do that so long as vou keep it Separate I from other wh 
But sles elevator’s problem is this: They have n aybe 150 to 200 
bushels in the truckload. They must accumulate a carload, which is 
1,800 bushels. It may be days before somebody else brings some 
three-hole wheat in, and he has to keep it around there. Those 
problems are real difficult. 

Senator Scnorpret. Those are the economic factors. If thes put 
this into effect, th € ry will cause more turn oil in the Oy “aln-pI oad Lue ing 
areas of this country than they have had in the last 50 years. 

Senator Hory. Does it not pose a real problem when you have a 
zeizure? Under the law, when this is seized and regarded not fit for 
human consumption, the owner forfeits it unless he goes into court 
and gives a bond and goes through all the expense of going through a 
Federal court. In some places in the State, there are only a few 
places where Federal courts meet. 

He has to go there, give a bond, and then have it inspected by the 
Pure Food and Drug poe and finally, in order to obtain possession 
of it, he must dispose of it to somebody for use with animals and 
not for human aan 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Senator Hory. So he has almost as much expense to get his wheat 
back as he realizes out of it when he sells it. 

Mr. Scorr. You have not mentioned one item of expense. He 
cannot bring that into compliance under the court’s direction without 
the Pure Food and Drug inspectors being there to see that it is done, 
He has to pay their salaries and expenses to get them over to this 
place. 

Senator Hoey. So if he regains his possession of the wheat, even if 
he sells it for hog consumption, he has almost as much expense as 
the amount involved before he can really realize on it, outside of the 
other losses. 

The Cuarrman. I am still interested in the Commodity Credit 
angle of this very much. I think you have already indicated that 
there would be reluctance on the part of elevators to store Com- 
modity Credit grain under the uniform grain-storage contract. 

Mr. Scorv. It is still uncertain, Senator Aiken, what the elevator’s 
obligation is. The Commodity Credit Corporation so far has never 
made a commitment. That is something that remains to be worked 
out. Our lawvers say, under the contract we have, it seems that the 
elevator man is protected, but we do not know for sure what the 
Government is going to say about it. 

The Cuareman. If he is protected, then the Commodity Credit 
would sustain a loss from any condemnation of the grain. 

Mr. Scorr. Oh, yes. Somebody has to sustain a loss, 

The CHarrMan. If the elevator man is not protected then he 
going to be reluctant to store Commodity Credit grain and be respon- 
sible for $2.21 a bushel. 

Mr. Scorr. Some of them said they would not sign a contract. 

The CuarrMan. If they will not sign a contract and it happens to be 
the only elevator within—I do not know how far apart the elevators 
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are, they vary in different States—if the elevator people will not accept 
the grain for the Commodity Credit Corporation or take and store it 
for a farmer on loan from the Commodity Credit, then the only way 
that the elevator man would be absolutely sure would be to say that I 
will not store the graded grain for the Commodity Credit but I will 
pay you $1.60 a bushel for it and take it off your hands because at that 
price I know I will not lose. 

Mr. Scorr. That could happen. Men deal that way. 

Mir. HickeNLoorrr. Mr. Scott, what is the answer to this? 

Mr. Scorr. I wrote up a little something here. If you would 
me read it | think that would be the best advice. 

The grain trade, I am sure, is in accord with the beneficent purpose 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and fully realizes the need for 
assuring pure and wholesome foods. ‘To this end they are in agree- 
ment that grain-storage facilities should be kept in a sanitary condition 
so that foodstuffs they handle shall not be defiled. 

Nor is there any complaint regarding the operations of the Food 
and Drug Administration which manifestly is undertaking only 
enforce the provisions of the law that it administers. 

But there is a strong feeling in the trade that in respect to internal 
infestation in wheat, the operation of the law is too strict, or that its 
enforcement is premature, or that other measures should be taken to 
remedy the condition sought to be corrected. 

The 3 exit-hole test is not regarded as practical for everyday use. 
I have already discussed that at some length. Broader considerations 
are presented. 

First, is the extreme reluctance upon the part of the grain trade to 
condemn forthwith half of the wheat crop to animal and poultry use 
without more evidence that such action is necessary. To divert this 
supply of wheat to such use involves an enormous economic loss to 
wheat farmers and would be throwing another huge supply of grain 
into competition with corn, the supply of which is alre ady adequate to 
feeding requirements, I think that is a consideration of considerable 
importance and that bears on my remark that the discount would 
probably be widened out. That grain would have to be put in 
competition with corn and other feedstuffs. We would just have more 
of a supply of that. 

Second, an important function of the grain-marketing system is to 
sort out the wheat as it moves into consumption so that all segments 
of the supply go where they are most needed and the highest possible 
prices are thereby obtained. By allowing normal market action to 
continue, much of the wheat that would be condemned by the proposed 
enforcement program at the farm level can be routed into export and 
other channels. 

Third, the proposed enforcement program is impossible to police 
adequately. On July 1 total stocks of wheat in this country aggre- 
gated 1 billion bushels in countless locations all over the country. 
More than 550,000 carloads of wheat are shipped each year by rail. 
Only a tiny bit of this enormous volume of wheat can be examined by 
the inspectors of the Food and Drug Administration. Obviously i n 
such a situation enforcement must be most uneven and unfair. 

Finally, there is a strong conviction that the purpose of the act can 
be realized without the proposed pressure upon the grain trade and 
through them upon the farmer. Wheat in its natural state is not 
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eaten by human beings. The flour made from wheat should reach 
the consumer as nearly pure as it is possible to make it. 

The primary responsibility for this result properly belongs on those 
who process it. Since less than half the crop is turned into flour, 
these processors have it within their power as b lyers to se leet the 
wheat they grind. They have the machinery constantly being 


improved to remove most of any infestation which may exist. The) 
are able under existing practices, therefore, to cull out infested wheat 
and it is not necessary to pursue every branch of the grain trade with 
strict enforcement methods. The present practices, indeed, result 
in the production of practically pure flour, but the effort seems to be 


to obtain absolut pe rfection. 
Insects in wheat appear as fragments in flour. There are no 


{ 


tolerances provided, so that the minutest fragment is a technical 


violation of law. ‘To obtain a truer view of this aspect, certain facts 
should be considered. Frag nents of insects that appear in Hour are 
such as survive the milling process, including 30 different siftings 
through silk sifting cloth They can only be found microscopically 
and then only after a complicated process to separate them from the 
particles of flour. In a standard test of 50 grams of flour, 10 of thes 


tiny fragments combined are of the magnitude of 1 part in 7!) million 

l am advised that in our part of the country flour produced by 
merchant mills is running 3 to 4 fragments per 50 grams. While no 
tolerances are approved, I believe such results are far below a level 
that would justify seizure under the act 

The millers of this country in fact are producing flour and offering 
it to the publie as a product that is sound, pure, and clean and the 
commercial bread made from this product is the cleanest, purest food 
to reach the table. 

The microscopical fragments are not perceptible by any human 
sense. They cannot be seen, felt, or tasted. No one asserts that 
they are in any way detrimental to health 

In fact, the millers of th country are already selecting their wheat 
with great care, and it is extremely unlikely that they would obtain a 
better level of wheat under the proposed enforcement plan 

The very nature of the infestation being internal would result in 
more or less wheat reaching their mills infested No amount of ex- 
ternal examination would enable us to be absolutely sure of pure grain 
at all times. 

I think that probably states my views. I agree that the place to 
select this wheat is at the mill level. The predecessor is the one to 
do it, and not force it back to the farm. 

I think, second, that the Department is striving for a standard of 
purity that is absolutely impracticable. I have no right to say some 
of these things, Senator, because I am not a scientist, and certainly 
I am not a scientist in all of these fields. I merely collect the material 
that we get and draw these conclusions which | have the effrontery 
here to offer to you. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHainMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. I think Mr. Scott has given us the most intelligent 
testimony on this question that anyone could give us 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Scott is always a good witness and always 
gives us good information. We might as well give credit where credit 
is due 
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I gather from your testimony, Mr. Scott, that you think it would 
be impossible to reduce weevil infestation to a minimum in a year’s 
time. 

Mr. Scorr. I certainly do. 

The CuHarrMan. I agree with you on that I would say it would be 
nearer to a 10-year job than l-year job to reduce the infestation to a 
minimum and then you probab ly would not get rid of weevils 

Mr. Scorr. I think that would be a fair statement. 

The CHarrMan. By the time you got the m reduced to a minimum 
someone would come up with some beneficial use that we would 
from weevils 


There is a meeting of the Senate today It seems to be safe for us 
tO piah to convene here at 2:30 and hear the rest of the witnesses 
We will try to get through with all of them today. We will plan to 


cet through with all of those who live out of town and want to go home 
tonight. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m. the same day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHArrMAN. We will start the afternoon hearing. The first 
witness this afternoon is Mr. Kazmarek, of the Illinois Grain Corp. 
We want to hear from you as we understand that you have a reserva- 
tion and would like to go home today. 


STATEMENT OF E. J. KAZMAREK, ILLINOIS GRAIN CORP., CHICAGO, 
ILL., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF GRAIN 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Kazmarek. I want to thank you for exte nee me the courtesy 
of an early appeararice. My name is Edward J. Kazmarek. I am 
vice president of the Illinois Grain Corp., of Chic ago, an affiliation of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, Farm Bureau of Illinois. We are 
also members of the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

After this morning’s appearance of Walter Scott, which was such a 
complete story on our situation, words are going to be hard to find to 
add anything to what Mr. Scott already said in his testimony. One 
sample is worth not just 10,000 words but the whole hearing, I think. 

My particular appearance here is as a handler of wheat. I am a 
commission merchant on the Chicago Board of Trade—my company is. 
I sell wheat and other grains for our member elevators. The probe m 
of proper examination or proper inspection of wheat, as told by Mr. 
Scott, is certs ainly one that seems to be terrific. We do not have the 
necessary equipment at the country elevator level nor do we have it in 
the terminal level, in the inspection departments. 

I want to tell you something about some experience I had with two 
cars of wheat that were consigned to us which were involved in rodent 
contamination or mouse pellets. The petition here today mostly 
concerns, I know, the postponement of the phase 2, seizure of wheat 
with insect infestation. I also want to tell you of the problem of rodent 
infestation; that is, the sampling and the examination for rodent 
infestation. 
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I had one car of wheat seized by Pure Food just a few weeks ago 
It was brought to the table in its usual bag, officially inspected by the 
State inspection of Illinois. We also had another sample which was 
independently taken by the Chicago Board of Trade. Both samples 
were brought to the table and examined by me, and I proceeded to 
canvass the buyers, particularly the millers, who were interested in 
the tvpe of wheat | had, because it did grade No. 3 Red wheat because 
of test weight; otherwise it was No. 2 Red Winter wheat, weighing 
57's pounds on the State sample and 58 pounds on the Board of Trade 
sample. 


Since the State sample was official, the offieial crade, it was called 
No. 3 wheat because of the half-pound lacking in test weight The 
car was finally sold to one of the millers and, as we all do now, we 
carefully examined it, both myself and the buvers We brought 


out our white pan that we have now added to our paraphernalia for 
examination. We poured the contents into this pan and examined 
them. ‘There were some pieces in there Not having the experiences 
of recognizing some of the material you would think that certainly 
rodent pellets ought to be readily discernible, but they are not, since 
some of them are in pieces and some of the dirt we Saw was a Guess 


among a half-dozen of us as to whether it was dried out stems of wheat 
or filth. 

There was not much of it at any rate and the miller decided that 
he was going to take a chance on buying it. He felt that it was not 
excessive contamination, in fact hardly any. Later that afternoon 
I was informed by Pure Food that they wanted to examine the ear. 
By that time the car was on the way to the buver’s plant, to the 
mill. Two days later, due to the switching, the physical end of the 
movement, the car arrived at the buyer’s plant and it was examined 
by Pure Food and I received a telephone call that they were going to 
recommend the car for seizure. ‘This was quite a surprise, especially 
in view of the examination by myself and the buyers 

I telephoned immediately to the shipper, since I was just acting as 
his agent, being a commission man, and told him of the finding by 
the Pure Food. He was very much surprised since he prides himself 
on the cleanliness of his house, his elevator. He said that he had an 
elevator that he was proud of and he said that ‘‘You can eat off of 
any part of my elevator, it is so clean. I was commended by one of 
the exterminators who was around looking for some work to do in 
extermination, rodent extermination, and he found my elevator in 
excellent shape. I am proud of it 

I asked him if that wheat had been in there since the harvest, and 
he said it had been except maybe for a couple hundred bushels which 
he recently bought. There was the clue to what had happened. He 
had bought probably a couple hundred bushels of wheat that had 
come off the farm, where it was infested. He did not examine the 
loads that came in, or the load that came in as carefully as he should 
have, he admitted, but maybe that is where it is. 

He said, “I do not know; what is that going to cost me?’ I said, 
“T have not any idea. It depends on what I can get for the car for 
feed wheat, and there are other costs involved, the court costs, switch- 
ing, demurrage.”” It probably amounted to about 10 or 15 cents a 
bushel due to the fact that in these seizures there is such a delay of 
putting a libel and actually seizing the car and going through the 
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courts, and all the time the car is on the track it is accumulating 
charges. 

I did not know exactly when or how long it was going to be. I was 
informed on the 3d of February that it was going to be seized and 
it was not actually seized, I guess, until the 16th, before all the details 
were handled through Chicago and Washington apparently, which 
were necessary to seizure. 

He said, “I think I will just make up my mind not to handle any 
wheat. I cannot afford that kind of a blow. I try to keep my wheat 
clean and something like this happens.”’ I inferred from his con- 
clusion that if his board of directors were going to prevent it, he 
would just refuse to take in any more wheat from the farms, unless 
he discounted the wheat in accord with the price and the cost of the 
damage. 

Senator Youna. Asa public warehouseman could he refuse to take 
wheat under your State law? 

Mr. KazMarek. This was in Indiana. I do not know. I do not 
suppose he could. But at a price. I imagine he could make it so 
tough pricewise that it would be equal to the same thing. 

The CuarrMan. Is it true that in most of the wheat States a public 
elevator is required to accept wheat when offered? 

Mr. Kazmarek. That is right, where they are a public house. 

The CHarrmMan. And the wheat is graded by the official grader? 

Mr. Kazmarex. Under the standards. But that is our trouble. 
It can meet standard grades and yet 

The CuarrMan. You are pointing out that this does not protect 
him under the Pure Food and Drug Act? 

Mr. Kazmarek. That is correct, sir. So that is the history of that 
one car. I do not know yet what it is going to cost. The car was 
recently released after our consent decree was entered and after the 
denaturing took place in the feed mill. All of this is done under 
supervision of the Pure Food and the costs are being added, of course, 
every time they come out there to do any work on the car. It is 
segregated. If and when they want to use any part of the wheat, 
the feed manufacturer must call the Pure Food to see that it is prop- 
erly mixed or denatured. That aggravation does not help us in the 
market, either. A feed manufacturer can buy wheat, so-called tagged 
Wheat, which to all intents and purposes is the same. It is not fit 
for human consumption because the Federal inspection department 
tags it as unfit. 

So he buys that type of wheat and the Federal Department will 
merely tag that wheat and put it up to him to use that wheat properly 
in the disposition of it through his feed manufacturing. He does not 
have to have the Federal man in there every time he wants to use 
the car, he does not have to go through the denaturing process, he 
needs only to prove that he disposed of that wheat ultimately in feed 
channels as against the Pure Food method of denaturing and so forth. 

That, of course, harasses the man and he feels that he would just 
as soon not be bothered with a car like that, and instead will buy 
durum wheat or damaged wheat, “sick wheat’ as we call it, which is 
tagged. It ultimately puts a lesser value on the seized wheat. While 
he has not said as much I detected from one of the buyers that that was 
going to be his position, he was just not going to try to handle that 
stuff because it was too much bother, he said, to take it in 
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Then I had a car of wheat which was not seized but again examined 
by me and by the buvers. We have two mill buyers in Chicago, both 
of whom agreed that we had a good car of wheat, graded No. 1 Red, 
I believe it was. We sold the car to a mill, to this very same mill 
where this first car | spoke about was seized. We sold the car to the 
miller. It has not been seized, there has been no Suspicion on it at 
all. The car arrived at the miller’s plant and the superintendent 1 
the laboratory official down there I do not know what title he has 
refused to take the car in because he took a probe All mills are 
trving to keep from getting contaminated wheat in their elevators 
all cooperating with the program of course, and in their selfish interest, 
naturally, they want to be sure that they are getting clean wheat 

He examined the wheat and he called his buver He thought it 
had an excess of five pellets per pint, which is the standard of measure 
that the Pure Food uses now to determine seizure from nonseizure 
Four pellets will be nonseizure, five or more will be seizure 

The CuarrMan. That is one pellet difference 

Mr. KazMarek. One pellet per pint 

The CHarrMan. That is a four-pellet tolerance? 

Mr. KazmMarek. Yes, sir. That is not entirely true that it is a 
pellet tolerance. I know that I have been told that they can count a 
half as a pellet. We have asked whether it might be that they would 
count five halves as enough to seize the cai 

The Cuarrman. I think the testimony of Mr. Larrick was to the 
effect that they would only tolerate one pellet per pint 

Mr. Kazmarek. I beg your pardon. Five pellets in 5 pints. |] 
want to be correct. That is what I meant. One pellet per pint, and 
the tolerance of 4 pellets in 4 pints, or 4 pellets in 5 pints. If they find 
5 pellets in 5 pints then it is a ground for seizure 

The CuHarrMan. That makes our record look better 

Mr. KazmMarek. I am sorry. It is one pellet per pint 

Senator Youne. Often when a farmer combines wheat from wet 
ground you get little mud balls or particles of dirt in the grain that 
are hard to distinguish 

Mr. KazmMarek. Exactly why I said earlier that you need a mag- 
nifying glass and all this equipment at all times at the country ley 
as well as all the way down along the line. I say that that is so t 
they tell you that a pellet, a rodent pellet, is discernible by the hairs 
that are in the pellet It seems that the rodent has the filthy habit 
of scratching and eating the small hairs that are right next to the 
skin and all those appear always in the excreta. That test is a sure 
one that you have a mouse pellet. But where, at the country level, 
can a man make such a determination? We are certainly in sym 
pathy with the cleanup program. In Illinois 1 have given several 
talks to our members which include the growers as well as country 
elevator managers, admonishing them about the cleanup program 

I think everybody is trying to do a job and ultimately we certainly 


hope to do a good housekeeping job in the country. * | know at the 
country level we are seriously concerned about it because of the 
economic result. Kverybody is going to do the job But at the 


present time I think it just needs a little more time for some educa- 

tion, which I think will come. The results will come from it. 
Senator Young. Much good has been accomplished in the mills 

and country elevators. I think through education they can do a 
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good job with the farmers and all concerned. In my opinion, it is 
an educational program with law enforcement coming later. It will 
take a long time to really accomplish the results desired. We will 
never get a perfect food. We cannot in grains or any other food. 

Mr. Kazmarek. I think it is just like the worm in the apple. You 
can talk from the aesthetic point of view and get into a lot of things 
that offend the finer sensibilities of man. We live with it and do not 
like it. We know about it, of course, in the process of a lot of these 
things, how many of the city folks, the fellow who goes to the farm 
and sees the hogs wallowing in the dirt, how repulsive it is to him, yet 
in the process the end product is edible and we all enjoy our bacon and 
ham. But the average city fellow says he will never eat it again aft 
he sees it on the farm. 

The CHatrMaAn. Would you care to express an opinion as tothe 
effect of the food and drug program on farm prices for wheat? 

Mr. Kazmarek. Only from the standpoint of this particular 
reaction that I had from the elevator manager who was alarmed about 
the cost to him. Certainly he as a prudent manager is not going to 
stand by and take those losses. He is going to take care of them 
somehow. If he feels that he must protect himself it will be by a 
wider margin. I think that is the only natural result of a thing of that 
kind 

Senator Youna. In years of heavy weevil infestation we might find 
ourselves with a shortage of wheat for human consumption and a big 
surplus of feed grains. 

Mr. KazmMarex. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Schoeppel? 

Senator Scnorppet. You covered in your testimony the rodent 
damage. The insect dams wwe 1s just as he urd to detect and it is prob: ably 
a little bit more complicated in certain aspects. From what you 
have said about the examination equipment to detect the rodent 
excreta, it is almost prohibitive at the present moment for anyone to 
be sure of insect damage. 

Mr. Kazmarek. That is right. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. You are probably skilled in discerning types 
and qualities of wheat and you are not able to de eet it. 

Mr. Kazmarek. That is right. 

Senator ScHorpret. You have testified that that equipment is 
expensive and you do not even have it in your terminal elevators 

Mr. Kazmarek. That is correct. 

Senator ScHornrret. Do you think there is a human possibility of 
this being adjusted before July 1 of this year? 

Mr. Kazmarex. Nowhere in ‘the world do I think that anything 
like that could be accomplished. I think it will take a lot of time, yes, 
sir. No question about it. It is a tremendous problem and I agree 
with you that, as I said earlier, you would think the rodent excreta 
ought to be more easily discernible than the insect infestation, as 
evidenced by Mr. Walter Scott’s presentation of the sample this 
morning. I also pointed out, too, that while it looked like it ought 
to be obvious to anybody that there is filth in ‘the sample of wheat, 
yet the thing has developed im the last several cars of wheat that we 
have handled there is just no sure w ay of knowing that without the 
proper equipment. Also, this tolerance of 5 pe Jets to ! ) pints is so 
variable among samples. You can get three or four different samplers 
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that will come up with different samples. One man will say that he 
found 3, another one will Say that he found 7, none of which are 
official, against the pure food sample, of cours 

If they come up with 5 or 6, the car is seized. I would like to tell 
you about the other car that this man decided was not fit He did 


} 


not want to take it in because a laboratory man said that the car 


t 


contained an excess of pellets We were at a loss as to what to do 


there. The car was not physically seized. It was not in the juris- 
diction of the Pure Food at all but it had the kiss of death on it | 
could not sell that car anvwhere else to a mill. I would not dare, 
feeling that this fellow rejected it. I just could not offer it to another 
mull. | could not offer it to another elevat rr man to mix with some 


other wheat to put into human consumption channels 

We had the problem of disposing of the car right then and there, 
even though it was not seized. It was just tagged as feed wheat 
because this laboratory man at General Mills said that the car had 
an excess of pellets. Our earlier samples of the car did not show it. 
We had a subsequent sample after the suspicion by the laboratory 
man, we had another car sample drawn by the board of trade sampler, 
and they drew in fact 2 samples for my satisfaction, 1 of which showed 
an excess of 5, and 1 below the 5. So the shipper said “ What is it 
going to cost me to find out exactly? You have a car of No. 1 wheat 
there, it is not officially seized, what will we do? We have a feed value 
on it now. How much more will it cost me if Pure Food comes in 
and they seize the car and finally put the tag of unfit wheat on it? 
Just how much more will it cost me then if I dispose of it?” 

I said ‘‘It will be those additional costs we talked about, the switch- 
ing, demurrage, court costs and all of those in addition to the loss 
that you take in the price for the wheat.” He said “Let us do it 
Call in Pure Food.” 

I asked the buyer of General Mills to notify Pure Food on the 
car and to my surprise the car was released. The chief enforcement 
man at Chicago called me and said “We are not interested in the 
ear.”’ I think they found 4 pellets in 5 pints and released the car 
The miller then, with his contention that it had in excess of 5 pellets 
per 5 pints, was left with a car on hand that he could either dispose 
of as feed wheat if he wanted to, or take the word of Pure Food that 
it was fit for human consumption. What he did with it I do not 
know. He unloaded the car. Whether be put it in his feed division 
or in the food division I do not know. But there was the choice 
he had. 

So I call your attention to these variables in samples in counting 
these pellets, and halves, big halves and little halves, if you please, 
sometimes. 

Senator Youna. Is there any penalty other than the discount that 
the shipper has to take? Is there any penalty in the shipping of 
the wheat? 

Mr. KazmMarek. Yes, sir. There is the penalty as the car on track 
accrues demurrage, there is the bond cost—vou have to put up a 
bond for twice the value of the car when you agree to put it in com- 
pliance, then you have to put up the bond to guarantee compliance, 
so you put up a bond twice the value of the car; there are the court 
costs in the district court: and there are the costs of the Pure Food 
examiners involved in the car; demurrage; and very often what we 
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call local switching within the switching district which sometimes is 
4 or 5 cents a bushel additional. 

Those are extra costs that accrue on the car in addition to the 
price differential. It may be 40, 60 or 75 cents a bushel. 

Senator YounaG. That is a little out of the ordinary. If you ship 
cattle, for example, you have some condemned, and it is always 
possible that a critter can be condemned, you are not subject to any 
court costs or anything like that. The critter 1s condemned and you 
will take what the market will give for it as an automatic procedure. 
I would think if this program is necessary they ought to develop a 
program like that so that the shipper would not be subject to court 
and other costs. 

Mr. Kazmarek. I agree with you. I think there could be a lot 
of expediting in the handling of seized wheat. I gave you the instance 
of my car being seized, or to all intents and purposes being seized on 
the third, yet not actually seized until the 16th of the month, and then 
I could not do anything about applying to the courts for my consent 
decree until that seizure was actually effected. It took another day 
or so for me to get my bond up, for the shipper to get his lawyer 
you need an attorney. Those costs are added. You have to be 
sure that all the interests of your shipper are protected so he has to 
hire a lawyer to get it cleared, and it is done in every instance. 

Senator Youna. It seems to me very unfair and totally unnecessary. 

Mr. Kazmarexk. I think so. We wondered why a car like that 
could not be more expeditiously handled as in the case of our tagged 
wheat that I mentioned earlier. 

The Federal department tags it, that is the inspection department. 
They say it is unfit for human consumption, it has too many berries 
that are damaged or sick and we will not allow it to go into human 
and we sell it to a feed 
manufacturer and the feed manufacturer knows it is a tagged car, 
he is put on notice, the Federal department advises us it is tagged, 
and they ask us about the disposition. We tell them who bought 
the car. They go to the buyer and put the tag on it and ask for 


results of the disposition of that wheat. It serves the same purpose 


as this procedure of seizure in the end, without all this involvement. 
[t serves the same purpose and reaches the same end. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. You are pointing up then, one very important 
thing: namely, we must have a clarification or yardstick of rules to 
be followed which are less laborious and expensive and time wasting. 

Mr. KazmMarexk. That is right, Senator. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. We have not done that up to this stage of the 


channels. So a miller does not buy the car 


game. That causes a lot of confusion. I recall in my own State at 
least one instance whi re a car ol] whe at was seized many hundreds of 
mil Ss away from us. The owner was at a loss as to how Lo proceed, 
with all the delays in going through the switching vards and all of 
that It is not onl in vour State of Illinois, or in Indiana where 


there is the reaction that you indicated, but this elevator man in 
Kansas said ‘I know what I am going to try to do. I have been in 
the grain business for 40-some vears. If this is what is going to 
happen, one or two of these is all that I want because I am getting 
out, or they are going to pay me enough to run the hazard.”” That is 
going to be tagged to somebody. Ultimately all that expense has 
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to be passed on. Ultimately the consumer is going to get it in the 
neck, somewhere 

I do not believe that we have had « lwough me ao not | 
we have enough scientific apparatus for an examination, exp ousl\ 
handled, to warrant us even hazarding putting vith this sh 
notice Maybe in2or3 vears 

Mr. KazmMarek. I agree entirel 

The CuatrRMAN. It seems that we will have to recess tl] hear 


for about 15 minutes. We have been advised th md quorun 
eall has been made on the fl 
Senator Thye? 


Senator Tuyr. Before recessing, I would like to have placed in the 
record a telegram that | received from Nii M. W Vhatcher, DD Lé 
of the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives Maybe this was 


put in previously. 

The CHairnMAN. Yes; it has already been inst lin th ord 
Senator Mundt 

Senator Toye. This telegram is rie] line with what Se 
Schoeppel was stating. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, a communication from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, inder date ol March 1] 195 
will be inserted in the record Also, without objection, an ;: 
the publication of the Association of Official Agricultural ¢ 
entitled ‘An Evaluation of Five Procedures for 


Internal Insect Infestation of Wheat,” will be inserted 


The Chau assumes th tl methods st forth have | ‘ 
proved by the Food and Drug Administration because Mr. Orel 
Kurtz, of the Food and Drug Administratio s one of the authors of 
the article. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows 


Hon. Georce D. AIKEN 

















Chairman Nenal lorie fost mnad I @ 1 ¢ y 
Senate Office Build » W y dD. ¢ 

DeaAR SENATOR AIKEN: The American Farm Burea ut t 
interested in the hearings now being conducted by your tt regard 
grain the F¢ 1 Dr Ad 

We i les farmers t 1 r for 
sumption the highest p eq of food pr 1) ul 
great improvements have be level ! ‘7 ling 
and storage of all food products, particular! I W bel ut 
it is in the best interests of farmers to take every rut ecessaryv t« ire 
that their products art delivered in the best possible conditio 

The proposed regulations of the Food and D \ rati lealing with 
insect infestation in grain should be postpone 1 fe i i | ear We believe 
that if this program is put into effect as scheduled on July 1, 1953, it wil stly 
disrupt the movement of grain and will tend to cau grain dealers and handlers to 
adjust their prices in order to compensate for possible condemned grain under this 
regulation. 

During the period of postponement of uling with insect infesta- 
tion, we recommend that the Food an ration in cooperation with 
United States Department of Agricult sts that can be used 
by farmers and local grain elevators in determining the extent of damage from 
insects. If such tests can | leveloped and applied, this should avoid unneces- 
sarv condemnation of grain after it leaves the farm or local elevator We i 
that the USDA Grain Inspection Service ca atly assist in making these deter- 
minations and avoid unnecessary diversion : ra transit 

An intensive educational progra should be instigated b ie regular agricu 
ture educational agencies in order to make farmers e aware « prob 
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of insect damage and to work out methods of controlling and determining the 


extent of such damage. The State land-grant colleges and experiment stations 
are already carrying on extensive work in this field. We believe that the educa- 
tional phase of this work can be adequately handled by the State land-grant 
colleges and extension service The American Farm Bureau Federation will con- 


tinue its efforts in working with the regular agriculture educational agencies in 
doing this job 


Due to the progress that has been made in this field during recent years we 


believe this situation can be corrected All information we have indicates that 
this problem is on the decrease rather than on the increase Therefore, we believe 
that hasty action at this time might greatly interfere with the educational pro- 


grams now being conducted to alleviate this problem. 

With the large stocks of grain that will be turned over to Commodity Credit 
about Ma 1, 1953, w believe that to put into effect the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration program would add an additional burden on Commodity Credit under 
the « g loan program, ; 

We respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the record of the 
hearings now being conducted by the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 


AN EVALUATION OF FIVE PROCEDURES FOR THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF INTERNAL INSECT INFESTATION OF WHEAT 


IV. VisuaLu EXAMINATION FOR INSEcT Exir HOLES 


By J. Frank Nicholson (Washington, D. C.), John C. Akers (Kansas City, Mo.), 
Kenton L. Harris and O. L. Kurtz (Washington, D. C.) (Food and Drug 
Administration, Federal Security Agency) 


There is great need for a rapid sorting procedure, which can be used by non- 


technical personnel without extensive laboratory facilities, to evaluate the amount 
of internal insect contamination of wheat. 

The wheat and flour survey ' contained a method based upon the visual exam- 
ination of grain. However, this method was qualitative, not quantitative, and 
some evidence of infestation often was reported when little or no internal infesta- 
tion could be detected by other methods. Further work was done on 173 survey 
samples to see if these difficulties could be overcome by standardizing on a defin- 
itive type of damage which is an index of internal infestation and which does not, 
by imperceptible gradations, shade off into types of cutting caused by surface- 
feeding insects. 

Although surface-feeding insects do damage the kernels, they are internal in- 
sects only as secondary invaders. This surface feeding or cutting through to the 
opposite surface from old cavities may range from rather large cuts to microscopic 
nibblings, with all gradations in between. Since these surface-feeding insects do 
not materially contribute to the insect fragment count of the flour, and since the 
problem is to devise a rapid microscopic procedure to evaluate internal damage of 
wheat, it was felt that the type of damage to be counted should be limited to that 
caused by insects feeding within the kernels and yet which was conspicuous enough 
to be readily visible on the surface. It was felt that insect exit holes might meet 
these requirements. The examination for exit holes and windows is as follows: 

Weigh out 100 grams of wheat from the well-mixed sample. Examine a small 
amount at a time, under good light, by rolling the grain across a piece of fine sand- 
paper with a knife or spatula. Count the number of grains showing either an 
insect exit hole or a ‘“‘window.”’ In the case of an exit hole, the full extent of the 
boring cannot usually be seen through the hole. The term ‘‘exit hole’’ should be 
restricted to rounded holes with smooth edges. Do not count kernels with only 
surface cutting when the bottom is plainly visible, or with tunnels which penetrate 
straight through from one side of the kernel to the other with little change in 
diameter. Exit holes should not be confused with entrance holes, which are 
smaller in diameter. (Exit holes usually have a minimum diameter of about \%e of 
an inch Report the number of kernels containing one or more exit holes or 
windows. ‘This is a rapid examination and takes not over 15 minutes. 


4 This journal, pp. 35, 115 (1952). 
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The 173 samples 2 were selected from the 1,410 survey samples on the basis of 
degree and type of internal infestation, geographical origin, and type of wheat. 
Duplicate 100-gram portions were separated from a well-mixed sample using a 
Jones sample divider, and comparisons were made with results obtained by the 
cracking-flotation test.3 

Table 1 gives the results on individual samples by the cracking-flotation and 


exit-hole tests, and also lists data on the X-ray tests which will be discussed in 
part V of this paper. The complete listing is given so that comparisons can be 
made on individual samples. The table is arranged in increasing order of in- 
festation by the cracking test (col. 1). Columns 2 and 3 give the counts on indi- 
vidual 100-gram subdivisions of the original samples, and the average of the 2 
examinations is given in column 4, The correlation coefficient between the crack- 
ing test and the individual visual exit-hole counts is 0.73 for both counts; to the 
average of the 2 counts it is 0.75. The ratio of total insects by cracking flotation 
to total number of kernels with exit holes is 4.5 to 1 

The data in table 1 have been rearranged in table 2 in ascending order of infesta- 
tion by the average V isual exit-hole test. The comparabie counts Dy the cracking- 


flotation tests are shown in column 4. There is a progressive rise in the average 
number of internal insects, as demonstrated bv the cracking test, with the increase 
in the number of ext holes. Above the 4.5—5.0 exit-hole range there are so few 
samples in each category that the trend is more irregular 

The exit-hole test appears promising as a rapid sorting proce jure for detecting 
internal infestation in wheat. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken. 

The CuHarrMAN. The Chair has a communication from Mr. Roy 
Hendrickson, of the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives, 
asking leave to submit a statement to the committee for insertion in 
the record. Is there any objection to this? 

If there is no objection to it, Mr. Hendrickson’s statement will be 
incorporated in the record. Are there any other questions to ask 
Mr. Kazmarek? If not, we will take up the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF F. C. BISHOPP, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ENTOMOLCGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE; AND M. P. JONES, 
ENTOMOLOGIST, EXTENSION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DE- 


PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The CHAIRMAN. We would like to hear the other witnesses from the 
USDA who were here yesterday. Unfortunately nobody knew they 
were here as witnesses. 

Mr. Bishopp, from the Bureau of Entomology, and Mr. Jones, 
entolomogist, Extension Service. 

Are both of you going to make statements? 

Mr. Bisnopp. Yes, sir. Mr. Jones will be prepared to answer 
questions that might come up. 

Iam Fred C. Bishopp, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Plant Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, United States Department of Agriculture 

We had a feeling that some information might be of interest to the 
committee regarding what the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine and the Extension Service are doing and have done to 
meet this situation which we regard as quite serious. 

I think you are probably aware, Mr. Chairman, that for many years 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine has been aware of 
the tremendous losses that are being caused through grain infestation 
by insects. We have endeavored through research to devise methods 

2 Statistically 200 samples were chosen. Because of sample contamination and other factors only 173 


were finally used. 
3 Ibid., pp. 35, 121 (1952). 
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of reducing these losses as rapidly as possible, and I think, as has been 
indicated in testimony heretofore, that material progress has been 
made along that line. 

Perhaps it would be of interest here to pass around a few publica- 
tions of the Department which relate to this problem. For instance, 
The Storage of Small Grains and Shelled Corn on the Farm, and 
Control of Insect Pests of Grain in Elevator Storage. 

The CHarrMAN. How recent are those bulletins, Mr. Bishopp? 

Mr. BisHopr. Some of them are very recent, as Department publi- 
cations go. This one is dated 1949. The basic material is valuable, 
regardless of the time of issue. 

The CuarRMAN. Reprints are brought up to date anyway, are they 
not? 

Mr. Brsuopp. That is true. We have one here on Evaluation of 
Fumigants for Control of Insects Attacking Wheat and Corn in 
Steel Bins, and another on Controlling Insects in Flour Mills. 

Also a recent one that I might call attention to Insect Control in 
the Country Wheat Elevator. In these publications we have at- 
tempted to bring together facts that may be of value all along the 
line from the produce! on the farm through the local elevators, termi- 
nal elevators, on through the milling process and even right down to 
the consumer in the home. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know how the demand is for these bulletins 
now? 

Mr. Bisnopp. It has been quite heavy. 

Senator Youna. How effective are the bulletins if they are not 
accompanied by a campaign put on by the grain handlers themselves 
or some other organization? 

Mr. Brsnopr. Senator Young, I think that there is certainly need 
for attention on the part of the various organized groups to carry on 
the extension aspects of the work based on these findings, these 
research findings. That is also a function of the Extension Service 
through the county agents and the whole Extension Service. 

Senator Youne. What do you mean by “serious findings’? Is 
infestation heavier now than it has been in the past years? Do you 
mean it is on the increase? 

Mr. Brsnopr. I intended to say “research findings.’”’ Perhaps you 
misunderstood me. That is, based on these research findings, the 
extension or educational work is carried forward. 

The CHarrMan. Is this a continuous work? 

Mr. Brsuopp. Yes, indeed. 

The CuarrMan. The work that you are engaged in. That is, you 
are trying out new methods, new chemicals, new means of controls 
continuously? 

Mr. Bisnopr. Yes, sir. We are attempting to devise various 
methods, improving fumigants, methods of application of these 
fumigants, adaptation of them to the various conditions that are 
met with in various parts of the country, and we are also working in 
cooperation with other departmental agencies in trying to get the 
grain in better shape for storage. 

| might recite very briefly some of the recent steps along this line. 
I think it would be of interest. In 1950 the Department of Agri- 
culture set up a committee to deal with stored-grain insect problems 
and rodent problems. When the announcement of stricter control 
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of insect-infested grain was made by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in January, I believe, 1952, we were approached by a numbet 
of industry organizations, the National Grain Trades Council and the 
National Grain & Feed Dealers Association, and other agencies, to 


attempt to carry forward work that would better fit the farmers and 


others to meet this situation. As a result of that we held a number 
of meetings involving the Fish and Wildlife Service, Food and Drug 
Administration, Production and Marketing Administration, the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Eneineering. and 


of course, our own Bureau, and the Extens on service, with ai View 
to formulating plans that would advance the information as rapidly 
as possible to attempt to meet the deadline of July 1, next 

As part of that program a series of cooperative publications were 
prepared under the joint authorship of the Food and Drug Admin 
tration, Federal Security Agency, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of the Interior, the idea being to present material 
that could be widely distributed among both the producers the 
farm-storage people, the elevator people, and on down the line 

Senator THYR. How could all these avencles, Vii Bishopp be of 
any specific assistance in carrying out this educational program? 

Mr. Bisnopr. There is a chain there, of course, of relations 

Senator Toye. Fish and Wildlife, for example, how do they fit into 
the grain conservation? 

Mr. Brsuopp. They deal with the rodent matte Rodent control 
is now handled by the Fish and Wildlife Service. They develop th 
procedures and carry on much of the educational work r 
rodent control. 

Senator Toye. Would it be better if you had concentrated specifi 
cally in one specific agency and carried right through. Every time 
a new program of this kind is initiated, we get a request for additional 
personnel and additional tarvel expense, and you are all giving it a 
lick and a promise. Wouldn’t it be better if we concentrated and 
tried to put someone directly in charge and let them carry through 
and try to get an administrative function right where it would be 
effective? lam only asking a question, | am not being critical 

Mr. Brsuopr. It is a good question. 

Senator Tuyr. It seems to me that you put a lot of cooks m here 
to make this kettle of porridge. I am wondering whether you a 
all depending on the other fellow to really do the job ‘There is not 
a time that we do not get an appropriation bill with a request for 
additional functions of some kind, and somebody is going to be put 
to work at this. somebody 1S going to be printing posters, some body 
is going to get out publications on it. 

I am wondering if we are not throwing too many of them into the 
effort and whether we are really getting results from so many of them 
giving it a lick and a promise. 

The CuairmMan. This work was set up for them by Congress, Sena- 
tor, and the Hoover Commission devoted considerable time to a study 
of this division or duplication of work, whichever way you look at it 
and made some recommendations along that line. I do not know if 
there are any specific recommendations about rodents 

Mr. Bisuopr. I might say that this is a complex and many-sided 
problem. It does not relate entirely to grain because the Wildlife 
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people find the problem of rodent control much broader than that 
relating to grain protection. This is an important element in it, it is 
true, but to break down various organizations and group them around 
different problems, I think would be impractical in many instances. 

That is just an offhand judgment. Of course there are many ways 
of organizing work to do a job. There was no duplication in this 
project, only a coordinated effort. We in the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine deal with insects across the board. We claim 
to have the best organization in the world to do that, whether the 
insects be in storage or in the field or what not. 

Senator Youna. I note one pamphlet here where you put a picture 
of a pigeon, which I suppose is part of the extermination program. Is 
the excreta from a pigeon any different from that of a duck? We 
have thousands of ducks roosting on wheat windrows and wheatfields, 
especially near game refuges. I have many, many complaints from 
farmers who have their crops eaten up. 

What can a farmer do about that? Is he supposed to lose his 
crop? Is there any difference between excreta from a pigeon, a duck, 
or a rat? 

Mr. Bisnorr. The pigeon, of course, invades or goes into storage 
facilities. That is why the pigeon is emphasized. It is not a field 
contamination, but a contamination in storage. 

Senator Youna. If we have thousands of ducks, which is often the 
case, lighting on a field of windrowed wheat, is not that wheat going 
to be contaminated just as if it had been in the elevator? 

Mr. Bisnorp. To some extent, no doubt. 

Senator THyr. You just do not want to go out and destroy those 
ducks. 

The CHarrmMan. A duck can do anything out of season. 

Mr. Bisnopp. We simply used the pigeon in that illustration to 
typify birds. It might be sparrows or any other bird. The idea is 
to impress the storage man with the need to exclude these various 
pests which lead to the contamination of wheat. 

Let me discuss further the question that you raise about cooperation. 
We feel that it is of the utmost importance that these various agencies 
that are charged with different responsibilities in the Government 
service get together and produce a united front and agree on certain 
elements and procedures. We think that is both economical and 
logical. 

That is one of the reasons we organized this cooperative committee 
to study various aspects of this whole problem. 

Senator Taye. Did you organize just to discuss and study or did 
you detail this agency to do a certain function and another agency to 
do a certain function, or did you all publicize certain types of pam- 
phlets and start mailing them out as an activity of that agency? 

Mr. Btsuopp. The several agencies have definite functions, of course. 

Senator Tuy. I could agree with you if you sat down for the pur- 
pose of conferring on the best way of arriving at the eradication, but 
the next question is, did you all assume the responsibility of publi- 
cations and posters and literature on the question? 

Mr. BisHopp. That was done jointly. Of course, it did not occupy 
such a tremendous lot of time. As you see here, most all of these 
posters and little circulars that are brought to your attention are 
indicated as joint publications. 
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They were passed on by the several agencies concerned. 

Senator THyr. Who financed the publication of them, the printing 
and mailing? 

Mr. BisHoppP. They were financed dliversely Some were handled 
with our regular appropriations in the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. Fish and Wildlife financed at least one, the one on 
rodents. Food and Drug financed this one on Grain Is Food—Keep 
It Clean. Those were all put out, of course, without any additional 
cost to the Government other than regular printing funds. 

I might add, too, that industry took these up and as I understand 
it has reproduced hundreds of thousands of these and have given 
certain of our publications at least very W ide distribution as a part of 
their effort toward bringing about better sanitation in the handli 
of grain. 

1 do not recall just how many of these publications were issued by 
the Government, but there are relatively small numbers, nowhere 
near enough to get down to the ultimate consumer or the detailed 
user, information of this kind. 

Senator Youne. How much money is your Department spending 
on this kind of research? 

Mr. Brisuorp. We have roughly $140,000 for research on stored- 
product problems. That, of course, covers Many problems, not just 
wheat, but it covers corn, rice, peanuts, peas and beans. It is rather 
farflung. There are several lines of research. We have about nine 
men, technical men, who were carrying on work in these several 
fields. 

| think Mr. Seott told a very cood story, largely based on work 
we have done in cooperation with the Kansas State Experiment 
Station on problems of this kind. We have been working very 
closely with industry, and I want to say to you that we have had 
splendid cooperation with industry in an endeavor to develop informa- 
tion that will be valuable to the producer of grain and to the grain 
handlers all the way through in meeting these various problems. 

Senator Youne. What progress have you made in the development 
of new insecticides or other means of controlling them? 

Mr. Bisuopp. I want to refer very briefly to that, Senator. 

Senator Younc. That is what | am most interested in. I would 
think that would be your primary purpose. 

Mr. Bisuopp. We have a very complex situation, as already brought 
out. Certain insects develop within the kernels of wheat. They are 
completely hidden there and we have supplemented the work done 
by the Food and Drug Administration on the detection by sight of the 
three exit holes. We have devised a flotation method that we think 
is quicker and easier than that, although it has not been widely 
adapted. It is not so much the hollow grains, the kernels from which 
the insects emerge, that we are concerned with; it is the ones that are 
hidden in the kernels. 

We have also developed a dyeing process which can be applied to a 
sample of wheat and which will show up the egg punctures of the 
weevils. That, too, isa rather laborious process. It has to be properly 
applied, but it does show that we are making some progress. It is a 
fairly good method of detection. 

The Cuarrman. Is the Mexican jumping bean infested? What 
makes it jump? 
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Mr. Brsoopr. That is a weevil, somewhat similar to the type we 
are dealing with here. 

Senator ScHorprpeL. How long will it take to run that experi- 
mentation in a country elevator? 

Mr. Bisnopp. It is difficult to say. That would depend, of course, 
on the intensity of our research and educational efforts. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. In other words, it has not been completed? 

Mr. Bisnopp. That is certainly true. With the issuance of all 
these publications, very likely many of the facts that are already 
known have not been brought LO the attention of all country elevator 
operators let alone farmers. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. That points up one thine and | think vou 
will agree with me, that to put this in by July 1 of this vear, with 
the lack of information that we have confronting us now would be 
certainly impractical. Tsay that as to phase two. 

Mr. Bisnopr. It is imposing a very serious burden, of course, all 
along the line. J think maybe Mr. Jones might want to bring out 
that it is under such pressure that you get the most rapid advance 
and acceptance of research information, that sometimes we are loathe 
to move unless we are up against it pretty hard and are compelled 
to. It is a complex situation. 
r SCHOEPPEL. It Is a complex situation—we all agree that 

is—I have asked some men, technical men in the sanitation field 
and they say that there are no injurious health hazards from weevil 
damage—but here we are confronted with a new rule, a new regula 
tion that is going to affect a tremendous segment of the industry of 


SenaAtlo 


our countrys 

Itistogoinon July 1. You admit that it is technical. You men 
in the Department, the experts, are apparently just getting into this 
phase of it now. You have not been able to find a practical method 
of detection 

Does not that warrant us in stopping and saying, “Let’s put all the 
research ahead on this thing to find out the best possible method of 
detection, stop this deterioration and vive the industry and produce rs, 
the benefits of it and an opportunity to readjust.” 

Is not that a practical approach? 

Mr. Pisnopp. Certainly it can be expected that research will vield 
better methods of detection, better methods of elimination of these 
hidden infestations of grain, and better methods of control of these 
pests by means of insecticides, better storage facilities and better 
methods of drying the grain, putting it in storage in better condition. 

The CHarrMan. What progress, Mr. Pishopp, do you think can be 
made between now and July 1 toward reducing weevil infestation to 
a workable minimum? 

Mr. P-tsnHopp. That is too short a time, of course, for new research 
procedures to be developed. It takes a long time to develop new 
procedures. 

The CHatrman. How much progress do you think will be made 
between now and July 1? 

Mr. Brsnopp. | think the most that can be accomplished between 
now and the first of the fiseal year will be along educational lines. 
Mr. Jones here is the only entomologist in the Federal Extension 
Service, I believe. Is that right? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 
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Mr. BISHOPP. He works in close cooperation W ith the State exten- 
sion people, of course, but it does take time for this type of information 
to filter down through and be accepted. 

The CHatrMaAN. Perhaps Mr. Jones can answer this: Do you 
believe an effort is being made at all levels from the farm through to 
the terminal elevators, to stop infestation? 

Mr. Jones. It is doubtful if all farmers have a full realization of 
this program. 

The Caarrman. Do you mean the educational campaign has not 
reached down to the farm level vet? 

Mr. Jones. That is right especially to all farmers. 

The CuHarrmMan. Furthermore, they see the grain go out of the 
fields from the combines clean, it is then difficult for them to under- 
stand why it may show up contaminated later on? 

Mr. Jones. Probably so. I would imagine that it would have to 


be a very heavy infestation before the average tarme! would det t it? 


The CHatRMAN. How much work is the Extension Service doing 
alone these lines? 

Mr. Jones. We have been working very closely with all 
trial people. Most of the States have definite programs. Yesterday 
Mr. Larrick passed arcund the booklet containing press releases 
l am of the impression t] 
for the issuance of many ol those press statements. He also, in 
another booklet, showed the different types of leaflets 

Many of the States and industries took the Federal leaflets and 


reproduced them or modified them to suit their local conditions 


t} 


ne mMaus- 


iat the Extensio1 service was responsibdie 


Mr. Seott referred to what Kansas was dou \ number of other 
States have similar organizations set up The Pacific Northwest 
people have a grain sanitation program. Th e doing a good job 
and unifying their efforts 

The States in the Minneapolis area are banding together to meet 
this problem. Many Ol the othe States ha e orevanized on an malvid- 
ual State basis. They are doing about all—or possibly I shou 
that with the facilities and incentives they have they are doing a 
great deal. 

The Extension Service will go ahead with the educational progran 


+ 


and intensify it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are they doing as much as might be expected oO 
them at this time? 

Mr. Jonrs. That is a little difficult to answer spec fically. I think 
that the States will intensify their programs. As Dr. Bishopp 
mentioned a while ago, just what effect a postponement of the Food 
and Drugs program would have on the action of the farmers, remains 
to be seen. 

The CHAIRM AN. We are wondering about the effect on thi (om- 
modity Credit Corporation, too. 

Mr. Jonrs. That is right. We have to look at the total program 
from all angles. I might say that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s program was one peg that we were hanging the educational 
program on. It was an incentive We all « perate on an incentive 
basis. Wedo those things where the incentive is the strongest. That 
was a good strong incentive for the educational program. 

The CHarRMAN. Is there ever infestation before harvest, \ 


Bishopp? 
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Mr. Bisuopp. Yes, sir. We have one weevil, the rice weevil, which 
is most abundant in the southern portion of the Grain Belt, that flies 
freely, goes out in the field and under certain conditions, may produce 
a considerable infestation in the field. 

Senator Tuyr. Wheat as well as rice? 

Mr. Bisuopr. Oh, yes. It isone of the main species with which we 
are concerned 

The CHarrMan. It is the worst of the weevils, is it not? 

Mr. Bisuopp. Yes, sir. We have the granary weevil which is not 
able to fly, and a cleanup around the granaries will accomplish a 
better control probably with that species than it will with the rice 
weevil. 

The CuarrMan. Is it possible for the farmer to harvest a crop of 
wheat and deliver it to the elevator without it showing the 3 exit 
holes, and after it has been in the elevator 3 weeks develop exit hol 
to such an extent it might be condemned? 

Mr. Bisnopp. Yes,sir. You have a continualchange. If you have 
an infestation start in the field, it may be very light, and as it moves 
through the various storage and shipment channels, it will keep 
developing and become worse and worse. 

The CuarrMan. The eggs could be in enough grains of wheat as 
they come from the field to cause that same wheat to be condemned 
after it has been in the elevator 2 or 3 weeks? 

Mr. Bisuopp. Yes, under extreme conditions in the South that would 
be true. It would be seldom that you would get a sufficient infesta- 
tion in the field, in my judgment, to degrade it that much. That 
would be especially true in the northern part of the belt, where this 
insect is not so severe. 

The CHatrrmMan. That would be late harvested grain which would 
be more likely to be infested? 

Mr. Bisuopr. Yes, it probably would, particularly in the southern 
part of the Grain Belt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize 
2 or 3 points in closing, about additional research that we feel ought 
to be carried forward. I think it should be done regardless of the 
determination with reference to the application of the regulations of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

We think there is considerable opportunity to further develop this 
protective dust matter, that is, using insecticides mixed with the 
grain that will not constitute a health hazard and which will give 
protection for a considerable period to the grain in storage. 

The CuarrmMan. What dust would that be? 

Mr. Bisuopp. It is pyrethrum, one of the vegetable insecticides. It 
is quite effective. The cost is one of the principal elements to hold 
back work along that line. We think that there may be an opportu- 
nity to do much in the way of development of better methods of detec- 
tion of hidden infestations. A mechanical device might be developed 
which would kick out infested kernels or at least reveal them so they 
could be more readily and quickly counted than by the processes you 
have had described here. 

There certainly is a chance for the development of better cleaning 
methods. 

Senator THyr. Do not the cleaning methods at the present time 
blow out those lighter kernels? 

Mr. Bisuopp. Yes, sir 
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Senator Torr. They will not blow out an infested kernel that 
still has the weight, but a kernel that has been affected at some time 
or other, and is light, will be blown right out 

Mr. BisHopp. Yes, sir The kernels that have been eaten out wo ild 
be removed along with the other waste 

Senator Toye. In the Entomology Department I think that you 
have a job to help eradicate the pest because if the pest is present it 
will cause a conern not only to the man who stores it on the farm 
but it will be a concern all through the channels of transportation up 
until the time it reaches the miller 

So the question of eradication of the insect is the first step that 
we need concern ourselves with 

Mr. Bisuopp. | do not think you should use the word eradicatio1 
because there seems to be no hope ot actual eradication 

Senator Toye. If there is no hope then the man will be faced with 
a continual problem as Jong as at the other end they are apt to con- 
fiscate and put you in a position of where you have to sell the com- 
modity for animal food rather than human food 

Mr. BisHopp. Perhay Sm\ definition of eradication and vours differs 
When we say eradication we mean complete wiping out. We do 
think that it may be possible to bring these insects under such com- 
plete control that you will not have an appreciable infestation. ‘That 
will mean, however, a good deal more research to develop new and 
better methods. 

We are concerned, of course, with the destruction of these insects 
in storage bins and so forth, where we use insecticides, and if we use 
those too freely or too carelessly, we are up against the problem of 
possible insecticide contamination 

Senator THyr. And a contamination far more serious than three 
bugs in a sample of grain. 

Mr. Bisnorr. From a health point of view; ves, sir. We are using 
insecticides for destruction of the insects in storage facilities to very 
good advantage. We think that is a point that could be stressed to 
advantage among the farm elevators and also terminal elevators If 
these elevators are thoroughly cleaned out and then treated with an 
insecticide such as DDT, sometime before the new grain goes In, we 
ean be assured of a very marked reduction in the development of 
infestation within that stored crop 

Of course, the matter of drying is important. If the graim 1s 
extremely dry, insects do not develop satisfactorily. If vou have less 
than 10 percent moisture, practically no infestation will develop. If 
vou have 12 percent or above, you are likely to have trouble from 
insect infestation. 

Mention has been made, too, of improved storage facilities. We 
have been stressing that for many vears, Mr. Chairman, with the 
idea of getting better storage facilities on the farm and also on through 
the storage processes. There has been a marked advance made in 
that direction, but there is much vet to be done, both in devising 
improved types of cheap storage facilities and also better ones where 
fumigation will be more practical. I think, Mr. Chairman, unless 
there are other questions, that presents our views. 

The CuarrMan. Have you anything further to add, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 
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The Cuateman. Are there any questions by members of the com- 
mittee. If not, we thank you for your testimony. We would have 
called on you yesterday had we realized vou were here and prepared 
to testify. 

Mir. Bisnoprp. We are interested in this problem and were glad to 
listen 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD N. CASE, SECRETARY, NORTHWEST 
COUNTRY ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, MINNFAPOLIS, MINN., 
REPESENTING THE GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The CHarrmMan. Mr. Case, will vou proceed with your testimony? 
We have typewritten copies of your testimony. You may read what 
vou have prepared if that is easier or vou can summarize it 

Mr. Case. Which one would be vour desire? I have a few com- 
ments I would like to make as I go through here on some of these 
points to elaborate just a little. 

The CHarrmMan. Why do you not go ahead? 

Mr. Case. My name is Lloyd Case. I am from Minneapolis, 
where | am employed by the Northwest Country Elevator Associa 
tion, which, through its 48 affiliated State and regional associations, 
represents about half the country grain elevators now under the 
uniform grain-storage agreement with the Commodity Credit Corpo 
ration. The Northwest Country Elevator Association is a member 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association and represents 
firms operating elevators in Montana, North and South Dakota, and 
Minnesota. Some 800 operating elevators are represented in that 
organization. I have had experience in the actual management and 
operation of country grain elevators and am, therefore, well acquainted 
with management and other problems faced by a country ware- 
houseman : 

The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association was the first 
vehicle used by the Food and Drug Administration to present its 
grain-sanitation program to the grain-warehouse trade. | was present 
when they presented the problem at the association’s annual conven- 
tion in French Lick, Ind., in September 1949. During the succeeding 
months, Food and Drug prepared and issued through the national 
association a series of articles on grain sanitation. 

Later they worked closely with the sanitation committee of the 
association, to prepare a checklist for use in measuring sanitation in 
country elevators. There has been close and friendly cooperation to 
the extent that the Food and Drug Administration has publicly 
praised the high degree of cooperation of the trade to insure better 
housekeeping. 

Although most cars of grain seized to date have been seized because 
of rodent contamination, the trade has not generally criticized the 
overall program for better protection against this source of trouble. 
Objections have been raised more against technical points of Food 
and Drug procedures in seizure cases. We believe the country- 
elevator trade rapidly is progressing to the point where there will 
be very few instances of rodent contamination taking place in ware- 
houses. We feel, however, there will remain for some time the serious 
problem of obtaining rodent-free grain from farm storage. 
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The sanitation regulation as to weevil or other insect infestation 
poses a grave problem for country-elevator operators. 

Senator THyr. Would you mind a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Thye 

Senator Ture. Do you have information as to what percent of 
the grain comes directly from the harvest field to the elevator, and 
what percent of the grain that you receive in the year comes from 
the farm storage bins? 

Mr. Case. | would have to answer in this way: It varies from 
year to year according to conditions, some of which we have no con- 
trol over, such as boxcars 

As you know, we have lots of trouble in the Northwest on boxears 
It is true we have trouble in other areas of the country The move- 
ment of grain to market will depend largely on, first, the price; 
secondly, the amount going under loan to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration; and, third, the ability Ol transportation facilities to move it 


So that there cannot be said there is any fixed percent as one 
compared to another in the movement 

In recent vears | think it is well to sav that, d to the efforts that 
have been made to increase the farm storage facilities, there has been 


ap increasing amount ol rain remaimime back on fal 5 The move- 
ment of course is delaved until such time as the Commodity takes over 
or the price warrants the sale and delivery to the country elevator 


Does that seem to cover your questio1 


Senator Tuy There is no doubt but what t is Impossible to 
determine just what percent comes right trom the combine to the 
terminal, either for storage in the terminal and a Commodity loan 


obtained on it or what percent will stay on the farm L ca rul 


appreciate that. 

Mr. Cass. There has been in the last vear, a ast, some noticeable 
increase and desire on the part of the farmer to get rid of his grain as 
soon as he can, partly because he does not want to rum the risk of 
onfarm storage due to the possibility of losses under Food and Drug 

| talked with some farmers at the National Association of Wheat 
Growers at Omaha. Several farmers had several thousand bushels 
capacity bins on their farm which were idl ihe ho grain in the 
They said the reason was that they did not want to run the risk of 
‘arrving that grain over into the spring and through the propagation 


season when weevil damage would be apt to increase. 

Senator Toye. That had been offered on the cash mark« 

Mr. Cass. Yes; | think most of that had moved into cash channels 

Senator Youna. In your opinion, would rodent infection be bad in 
oats for breakfast food, or rye for flour, or barley for beer? 

Mr. Cass. | think we are pretty well agreed that we do not want 
rodents in anything that we are going to eventually eat, Senator 
Young. 

Again, in that connection, let me say that at the many farm meetings 
that I have attended and talked to farm groups, in the question-and- 
answer period which follows, the questions invariably are directed to 
such things as ‘‘What can we do?” “How do we go about cleaning 
our facilities?”’ ‘What do you recommend that we do here?’ 

I have found a very grave need on the part of people like myself who 


ip 





are called upon to speak for tools to use at those country meetings, 
such as motion-picture films We do have some that we received 
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through the help of the Fish and Wildlife Service, but in addition we 
need slides and materials that we can take to these country meetings. 


Mr. Bishopp showed you some pamphlets. We participated in them, 


That one there I feel a proprietary interest in. It has a picture of a 
grain elevator on it, and L think we supplied the original picture. 
We have had very fine cooperation. In our own area we distributed 


something like 35,000 copies of those through our country-elevator 
outlets. The University of Minnesota put out a pamphlet, No. 173. 
We have redistributed 55,000 units of that sample; all of which goes 
eventually to the farmer. 

We still do not have an adequate number of tools to do the job that 
we ought to be doing with our farm folks. 

Senator Youne. I think a program of education can accomplish a 
lot. The program already has accomplished a better handling of 
grain, not only in the terminal facilities but also in the country 
elevators and on the farms. 

1 think this is commendable, and emphasis should be put on this 
particular type of program. 

Mr. Cass. The improvement is tremendous. The country eleva- 
tors themselves have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars to improve 
their facilities. We have enlisted the aid of the railroads. I don’t 
think railroads have been mentioned here. Our Northwest lines, when 
placing orders for new boxcars, specify that the space between the 
inner liner and the outer wall of the boxcar be packed with Fiberglas 
so as to eliminate harboring places for infestation. Weevils get in 
where the grain comes to rest in those places. 

They also assisted greatly by cleaning up the trash in the terminals, 
putting in incinerators. Where trash and sweepings used to be 
pushed out of the car around the right-of-way, creating a breeding 
place for rats and mice, today in many of the terminals as a result 
of this program incinerators are being installed and trash is being 
put in gondalas and hauled away, and the doors which you are familiar 
with that we use to hold the grain inside boxcars—erain doors, we 
call them—the railroads are putting in cement piles, putting old rails 
on top of those piles, and those doors are being put up off the ground. 

That eliminates a harboring place for rats. Over a period of the 
year and a half or so that we have been working on this, I would say 
tremendous improvement had taken place. But we have not begin 
to go as far as we intend to go before we get through, if we ever do. 

The early sanitation program set July 1 of this vear as the date 
to begin action against cars of grain containing more than three 
weevil-exit holes per quarter pint. It was expected or hoped by the 
Government agency and the trade that by that date there could be 
developed some quick and practical means by which farmers and 
country elevator operators could accurately measure insect infestation, 

No such practical method has been developed to date that is within 
the range of cost and time demand of the country operator. Various 
mechanical and chemical procedures have been tried out, but none has 
met the need for both timesaving and for a specific measurement which 
would make the country shipper feel safe, or which the farmer could 
use in determining the sanitary condition of the grain he hauls to 
market. 
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Insect infestation commonly is referred to as “hidden” infestation, 
and this very fact is at the basis of the country warehouseman’s 
problem. 

If there is anything that I would like to reemphasize it is that word 
“hidden” because unless we had the X-ray eyes of some of our comic 
characters there is just no way that we can peer inside of a kernel of 
wheat and determine that there is some possible insect fragment that 
may eventually reach milling 

Senator Ture. Do you not have this problem, too: There are cer- 
tain times at harvest, if the erasshoppers are numerous, that you are 


going to have grasshoppers go through the combine. You are going 
to have crickets. If you are threshing out of the shock, as they do in 
some areas, you are going to have crickets in bundles. Crickets will 


vo through the machine, and there will be fragments in the grain 

Mr. Cass. Practically, we are not concerned with that because the 
normal cleaning machinery, due to the difference in specific gravity, 
will lift those fragment pieces out. 

Our real problem lies within this little old beast within a kernel of 
wheat which reaches the rollers of the mill and is crushed and ground 
and finds its way into the flour. 

Even the kernel of wheat which the weevil has crawled out of and 
has thus lightened its specific gravity does not present any particular 
problem. There is not liable to be any fragmentation from him. But 
it is that rascal which lies hidden within the kernel that poses the real 
problem. 

This hidden infestation can be safely measured now only by X-ray 
machines, but such machines are obviously beyond the financial 
means of the countrv elevatorman or even the farmer. 

May we respectfully suggest that more time is needed to get this 
sanitation program for grain effective through all channels of grain 
movement. There is need for a far greater educational effort to get 
the producer to understand his own responsibility; obviously, the 
warehouseman is limited to shipping the kind of grain he receives 
from the producer. Today many country elevators are declining to 
accept or buy grain which has been in farm bin-storage because of 
the greater sanitation risk. 

Where badly infested or contaminated wheat is purchased, it often 
must be on a discount basis as feed wheat only. These discounts are 
severe, ranging from 50 cents to $1 a bushel, and I know of one in- 
stance where it was $1.38 on some good durum from your country, 
Senator Young. The reasons for these discounts are not clearly under- 
stood by the producers. 


The sanitation program is advancing rapidly. Country elevators 
have done quite well genetally, in their cleanups and in their house- 
keeping. 


In our Northwest area, for example, many thousands of dollars 
have been spent in screening windows, eliminating harboring places 
for rodents, and generally in cleaning up the premises. Good house- 
keeping practices have been instituted; help of communities has been 
enlisted to control rodents beyond the premises of elevators, and year- 
round baiting practices adopted. Much of this work is being accom- 
plished with the help and assistance of the United States Fish and 
Widlife Service. 
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[ think it is obvious, if a countiy elevator cleans up its premises and 
a quarter of a mile away is a dump which is not properly taken care 
of, he gets reinfested. 

With the help of the Fish and Wildlife Service, we have initiated 
perhaps a cleanup of those dumps and general improvement of the 
conditions in the community. 

In our efforts to enlist the cooperation of the farmer we have 
established State committees made up of Extension Service person- 
nel, agricultural-college entomologists, and others allied with the grain 
trade. These men have carried the story to the farmers at com- 
munity meetings. It must be emphasized, too, that, while great 
progress has been made, much more remains to be done, as the 
number who have been reached are only a small percentage of the 
total who need to be reached. 

This work is being carried on along similar lines by the other sec- 
retaries of the associations affiliated with the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National. These men have attacked the problem in two directions: 
At the country-elevator level, during State conventions of their 
respective associations, and by regional meetings. 

It is interesting to note that these meetings are open, and all oper- 
atores are urged to attend whether they are members or not. The 
second direction has been to try to reach the producer. ‘This has 
been accomplished as extensively as time permits by providing 
speakers for conferences of farmers, by supplying literature of various 
kinds, and, as has been stated, by cooperation with Extension Service 
and other Government personnel. 

Senator Tuyr. In Minnesota, we have 26 counties designated by 
the Extension Service, wherein more than a quarter million dollars 
of wheat has been raised, and those Extension Service men are holding 
meetings specifically on this problem to help the farmers. 

That will take place in 62 counties. It is a very fine program 

The Extension Service to my personal knowledge has been doing 
an excellent job in that field over the years because they are con- 
stantly holding farm meetings where they have a community gathering 
and they discuss these questions. 

It is part of their program 

Mr. Case. That is right. They are trusted and have no suspicion 
of ulterior motives. 

All secretaries agree, that what is most needed is adequate time for 
the educational programs to get rolling and to reach the producers 
all of them—in a manner that will enlist their cooperation rather than 
to create antagonism. 

Gradually the idea is getting over to the farmer, who is beginning 
to understand that it is greatly to his financial advantage to be able 
to deliver grain in a sanitary condition. What is most needed is more 
time to get this program fully understood before the Government 
agency clamps down with rigid and costly seizures at the warehouse 
level only. 

Therefore we have suggested that there be more research and educa- 
tion on this insect infestation part of their program. And in the 
meantime we suggest that the Food and Drug Administration set 
up some ground rules to assist the grain distribution through this 
development period. 
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Food and Drug has been very cooperative. We have worked with 
them in many instances and have had very fine coope ration but never- 
theless there are these problems that cannot be met except by adopting 
some such rules as the following: (1) Allowing the owner or his repre- 
sentative to check car samples with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, with the right to draw his separate samples before app! ing to 


iN iil 


courts for seizure orders: 2 every iom+t etiort Oavold cost demu! 


rage and court costs, providing voluntary means of disposing of 
insanitary carlots before court action: (3) furnishing of checklists 


automatically to owners of country elevators where they are requested 

The checklist I refer to is the sheet of paper Which I think Mr. Lar- 
rick showed you vesterday, Where an inspector goes nto a country 
elevator and checks through. As it stands, a country elevator operator 
requests that checklist, and he also is privileged to go over with the 
inspector and discuss the various problems 

sut all over the country we have these elevators which have head- 
quarters in a certain city and they have a number of elevators in a line 
in the country. 

The office is dependent upon the manager of the elevator first to ask 
for the check list, and, second, if he gets it, to send it in to the main 
office. 

Sometimes there is an honest difference of opinion between the 
country Manager and the inspector and he may be re luctant to send 
that in. 

What I am emphasizing here is that the furnishing of the checklists 
automatically to owners of country elevators, where they are re- 
quested; and, (4), frequent conferences between representatives of 
the trade and Federal Government to make the procedures of the 
Government practical and effective. 

Senator Youna. Those four proposals are entirely reasonabl 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a very good statement, Mr. Case. Are there 
any questions? If not, we will call the next witness. We have two 
more—Mr. Brooks and Mr. Fakler. 

Mr. Brooks, will you come forward? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. BROOKS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Brooxs. My name is William F. Brooks. I am the executive 
secretary of the National Grain Trade Council, with offices at 604 
Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C 

For the information of the committee this is a list of the members 
of the Grain Trade Council. We are mindful of the chairman’s 
opening statement that the committee is concerned with the impact 


of the proposed Food and Drug activity. You gentlemen should be 
assured that we share and our members share the concern of all those 
witnesses who have testified before you. I believe I am familiar 


with the contents of the letter which Senator Mundt put in the record 
this morning, a letter trom George Heffelfinger, who is the executive 
vice president of the F. 5. Peavey Co., to Mr. Kennedy, secretary of 
the Minneapolis Exchange. If it be the letter that I am familiar with, 
it sets forth pretty well the nature of the concern of persons who 
handle grain from the country level through terminals merchandising 


it, storing it, and selling it. The problems are complex. 
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This whole program seems to put the ae receipts and ware- 


houseman in jeopardy. Consequently, is of some concern to — 
banks with whom warehouse receipts os always been regarded : 
excellent collateral. The impact of the proposed program IS as vu 


unknown and cannot quite be Fae on the futures market 
which are used to market the grain crop vear after year at a fantasti- 
cally low cost to the consumer. I think your records will indicate 
that because of that feature of grain marketing and other things the 
share of the consumer’s dollar for cereal products which is connected 
with terminal assembly, for instance, or assembly at both country 
and terminal, is something like 1.7 cents. 

The CHarrMan. Do you say in your statement anywhere whether 
the proposed progr: am of Food and Drug is having an effect upon the 
price of grain today’ 

Mr. Brooks. No, ‘sir; I do not. 

The CuHarrMan. You think it would not? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not say so in the statement. I think at this 
point 

The CHarrmMan. I am not referring particularly to the futures 
market. Ido not know anything about that. I have bought grain 
and paid for it. 

Mr. Brooks. I do not mention in the statement the possible 
prese - effect of the program on cash prices that the farmer might get. 

The CHarkMAN. Have you any opinion as to whether the proposed 
program has affected the present cash price to the farmer’ 

Mr. Brooks. I do not believe it has. I think there is a situation 
mentioned by Mr. McArthur, for instance, centering in Chicago, 
which may in part be attributable to the fact that there is a concern 
over the impact of this program after July 1 

The CHatrMAN. Looking at it from the other side of the fence, it 
is not affecting the cash price paid by the farmer, either. 

Mr. Brooks. I do not think so. The exchanges have considered 
the matter of meeting this and they are at a loss as to just how to 
go about it. Our primary concern is to receive, handle, merchandise, 
store, and process the Nation’s grain under such conditions that the 
great bulk of it will remain fit for use as a component of food for 
human consumption. 

Senator Younc. May I ask a question at this point? If this 
regulation goes into effect on July 1, do you think that the grain- 
storage people would store Government grain and run the risk? 

Mr. Brooks. That is a hard question to answer. 

Senator Younc. Were there many who refused to store Govern- 
ment grain last fall? 

Mr. Brooks. Are you assuming that the requirements of the loan 
program would remain as they are? Or are you assuming that the 
requirements of the loan program would be changed to reflect the 
standards of the Food and Drug Administration? That is for loan 
eligibility. 

Senator YounG. Suppose the loan program were changed to comply 
with Food and Drug’s order. I think it would have to be, if we 
continued. 

Mr. Brooks. Then I think that the warehouseman would be 
justified in taking the material in. It would have to come from the 
farm in such condition that an X-ray test would disclose a minimum 
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of internal infestation, and the warehouseman would use insecticides. 
fungicides, and other good housekeeping practices which he has 
adopted over the years and has continued to improve on. I think 
under those conditions, the loan program reflecting this high standard 
as to internal infestation, I think they would take it in 

Senator Youna. Lacking storage faciliti ash grain prices would 
be bound to go down, would they not’ 

Mr. BROOKS. It wo ild work perhaps two ways ‘| he re Wol ld be a 


premium for grain that the X-ray machine showed did not have 
internal infestation, and the price of other grain would probably 
be lower. . 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, as to the quality, the manufacturer 
gets soaked. They take a cut on the type ol vheat that goes into 


manufacture, so 1 question whether you would have much of a 
premium, , 

Mr. Brooks. At that point, Senator, I would say this: it is the 
function of the grain trade to move each year and to have consumed 
as much of the average of that year’s crop as it is humanly possible 
to do so. 

Senator Younc. To handle it, ves. But if a shipper wanted to 
store it for a CCC loan and storage space was not available, would it 
not be natural for the market to go down? 

Mr. Brooks. | think so, yes. 

Senator Youna. If CCC did not protect itself and stored the grain 
then the Government would take a bi ; 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. I would like to ask a question at this point. 
If this goes into effect, you say that it is your primary concern to 
handle merchandise, store and process grain unde! such conditions 
so that it would remain fit for use as a component of food for human 
consumption. Do you not think that the mills are the place to stop 
this infested eran because thev choose thx O In, grade, quality, 
condition that they want to process into food, so should not the onus, 
the responsibility, fall more heavily right there than any place else 
because they have the technical know-how, they have the ability, 
the benefit of research and all of that? 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly they have the technical know-how, they 
have engaged in research, but I think that they are accomplishing 
that now indirectly, requiring guaranties for instance, and the 
milling industry feels that part of this responsib 
by say the terminal operators who do have a certain capacity to 
handle this stuff in a way that it will come out fit for millin My 
personal opinion is yes. Put speaking for our organization | do not 
know what their opinion would be 

Senator ScHorrre.. I realize that there is a continuing responsi- 
bility from the producer on up. IT-ut if we are going to have to pin- 
point it some place it would seem to me that that is the one spot that 
the greater emphass should be placed, because they are the ones; 
they choose what they want to mill into flour, and to process. 

Mr. P-rooxs. I have always understood, Senator, that the com- 
petitive situation in the grain trade was such that a mill buyer would 
not deal very long with a fellow who did not get out wheat satisfactory 
for milling if he bought it from a given individual. A very short 
experience of failing to get wheat of milling quality would result 


er loss 


\ should pe borne 
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in his finding a new supplier. I agree with you that they must have 
the equipment there to somehow determine whether or not it can be 
used, and so that we can know that that is the purpose for its use. 

| would like to put in the record at this time as some indication of 
the concern of the terminal-elevator people on this program, a group 
of figures showing the progressive increase in the amount of money 
spent for fumigants. The Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants Asso- 
ciation, Which has members in all these terminal markets, just a year 
ago, in anticipation of negotiations of a uniform grain-storage agree- 
ment, requested their members to advise them as to how much they 
had spent for fumigants. 


Some of the members replied and of those who replied the totals 
came up this way: in 1947 they had spent $135,703; 1948, $239,357; 
1949, $412,976; 1950, $510,118; 1951, $639,645. In other words, a 
$500,000 increase going from $135,000 to $639,000 over the pericd of 
5 years, each year going up. That probably last vear was increased 
over the $639,000 because within the elevator industry there is no 
company that I know of that does not now consider an item of recur- 
ring expense this matter of sanitation. They have gone all the way 
from taking 1 or 2 men and putting them in a department that does 
nothing but go around and constantly check the housekeeping prac- 
tices of the elevators they own and operate. 

They have gone so far in some instances to change the entire land- 
scaping, in other words, put in fill, put in lawns, put in shrubs, put 
in other things, so that an elevator in a good many places looks a good 
deal less like an elevator than it ever did. That is, the ground around 
it, on the outside. 

I am now talking particularly of terminal elevators. That is some- 
thing they will continue to do because they are very much aware of 
the need to protect the investment they have already got, and they 
want to do nothing which will add to the potential risk that they find 
and face with the food and drug program. 

We fear, however, that the educational campaigns directed toward 
producers have not had time to become sufficiently effective to avoid 
serious losses to producers, distributors, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Mr. Scott this morning narrated the experience of 3 
country points in Kansas as where a large number of trucks came 
each day, and took to unload an average of 6, 7, or 8 minutes—6 in 1] 
and perhaps 8 in another. It is rather significant, Senator Young, 
that in North Dakota the Department made a survey of the need 
of storage space. This was a second of three surveys. The first was 
Oklahoma, then North Dakota, then Indiana. One of the factors 
that the people of North Dakota thought of primary importance as 
to whether or not they should market their grain or store it on the 
farm was the time factor involved. 

In other words, if they were going to have to go to an elevator and 
spend a lot of time there, they would prefer to store it on the farm 
until such time in the storage season when they could go and put it 
under an elevator roof and have it shipped. That all ties into this 
business of the development of a practical test to determine the 
extent of internal infestation. 

Senator Youna. No grain farmer would have enough trucks or 
men enough to have them standing around elevators waiting for 
grain to be inspected. As vou know, the time for harvesting is short. 
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Good weather is not always present. When there is good weather 
the farmer has to work all hours of the day and into the night com- 
bining, and he has to make use of every minute. He will not stand 
around the elevator and wait. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. I merely point out the impracti- 
cality of the visual test, so ably demonstrated by Mr. Scott this 
morning. Anything that takes as long as 15 minutes, in addition to 
the 6,7, or 8 that it takes to unload and issue a storage ticket for the 
grain, they are just not going to put it in the elevators. 

Senator Younc. Senator Aiken just raised a good point. He 
would make a good wheat farmer in North Dakota. He mentioned 
the trouble that the farmers would have in bringing the wheat in at 
night. ‘They haul it in until 10, 11, or 12 o’clock at night. You could 
not do much inspecting at night. 

Mr. Brooks. With the presence of the Rural Electrification 
Association you would have good, bright lights to take care of it. 

The CxHarrMan. I have listened to country elevator operators 
testify before this committee to the effect that sometimes they had to 
sit up half the night to receive the grain that was being brought in. 

Senator ScHorpPEeL. That certainly is not an unusual experience 
in my country. I know instances where they have gone all night 
when the rush of the grain was on. 

The CHatrMan. It is rather difficult to analyze samples after it 
begins to get dark. 

Senator ScHorpPreL. That is right. 

The CHarrRMAN. Even with the REA, which has done a good job 
of bringing light to the country. 

Mr. Brooks. I mentioned the North Dakota survey in connection 
with the conviction that more time is needed for an education pro- 
gram, because that was one of three surveys. They are rather sig- 
nificant. The first was out of Oklahoma in 1950, the one in North 
Dakota was published in 1951, and the Indiana survey was published 
in 1952. In those they took the fixed costs and the variable costs of 
farm storage as against the storage rates charged by elevators. 

Nowhere in the Oklahoma survey, either among the fixed costs or 
the variable costs, do they put an item in for fumigation or care and 
maintenance to any particular extent. Then they get up to North 
Dakota—this is in 1951—and they say that in North Dakota: 

No bin is treated regularly. They treat them about every few years. And 
occasionally some farmers treat grain itself while in storage. 

Kansas is to my mind the leading State as far as any educational 
program is concerned. Iam sorry Mr. Scott did not have a chance to 
tell this committee from his own intimate knowledge of it just how 
thorough it has been. Down there they recommend, as I recall, that 
you treat these bins every year, you should empty them out, clean 
them up, paint them up. If they are of wood, make sure they are 
sound and that there is no place for the bugs to stay, and then you 
fumigate them regularly. 

They recommend that all farmers do that, and most farmers do. 
However, it is significant, from the information Mr. Scott gave us as 
to Kansas, which as I say should be the leading State in good results 
if education means anything, that even in a controlled farm-storage 
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situation at a given point some 28 percent of them I believe it was— 
it may have been 25—of farm-stored wheat, showed insect damage. 

Senator Youna. What percent? 

Mr. Brooks. I think it was 28, in Kansas, in an area where they 
had a controlled project, storing wheat under controlled conditions. 
I assume from that that they are fumigating it in accordance with 
good practices and recommended techniques. 

Senator Younc. We have not had much trouble with weevils in our 
area for vears. ‘There was some about 5 or 6 years ago, when we had a 
wet fall. I think that the grain that the consumers are getting is far 
cleaner now —_ it has ever been, aside from probably specific areas 
in a certain year when there might be a greater insect infestation. 
The Food and Re Administration I think has made some commend- 
able progress in cleaning up elevators and terminal faciliteis and farm 
storage. I hope they do not insist on carrying out their entire pro- 
posed plan now. That could impose a terrific hardship. It could 
even break many farmers. For example, a farmer produces approxi- 
mately one carload of wheat. If he has to take that loss it might mean 
the difference between that farmer borrowing money, going bankrupt, 
wr being able to keep on. 

[ think with the progress the Food and Drug Administration has 
made that it would be entirely reasonable if they would modify their 
regulations or postpone some of their proposals until they can develop 
devices that could test this grain at the elevators effectively, effi- 
ciently, and in as short a time as possible. I do not know how pro- 
ducers and handlers could operate under that present regulation. 

Mr. Brooks. Those are our sentiments, too, Senator. This edu- 
cation campaign that we have all talked about is one that has been 
under way for some time in Kansas and has been under way in vary- 
ing degrees all over the country for the past 14 months. Each month 
in pretty nearly every area you will find another agency that all of a 
sudden becomes interested in it, and another way and another method 
of carrying it out a little further. 

The extension entomologist has been interested from the very be- 
ginning. People that I have talked to have about reached the point 
where the one place where it can have a strong impact and a good 
result is either through the 4-H Clubs or the Future Faimase of 
America. It so happens that in many areas the Future Farmers of 
America have been interested in rodent-control matters. As far as 
the 4-H Clubs are concerned they are becoming interested on a 
broader scale. In that connection I think you should know that the 
Extension Service here, along with the National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work, and the Chicago Board of Trade, are sponsoring and 
have for some time, a national grain-marketing program. Mr. Fer- 
guson, who is now the director of extension here, had been director 
of extension in Ohio, and there the program took a twist of marketing 
quality wheat. 

As part of the emphasis on developing quality they have gone very 
thoroughly into the matter of rodent and insect control and good- 
housekeeping practices. That is spreading to other States, so that 
through 11 States at least that program is now operating in some 
fashion. It is a very slow process, and one that we feel is going to 
take a considerable time to accomplish. 
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The Food and Drug Administration seems to feel that 10 to 12 years 
will be required. We would hope that it could be resolved before that. 
However, it might be worth while to devote 10 or 12 years to it. In 
that way you would catch part of a couple of generations perhaps and 
make a real impression on them. 

The CHarrMAn. It took us considerably longer than that to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis, which was actually harmful to public health. 

Mr. Brooks. There has been considerable discussion here, partic- 
ularly by the representatives of Food and Drug, that all this wheat 
which they choose to describe as filthy, with which characterization I 
cannot agree, it would be a simple matter to take that and just feed it 
to hogs, feed it to animals. I am told that back in the time of the 
Grain Stabilization Board Mr. George Milner, who was president of 
that and manager, I believe, of the Farmers’ Union, announced one 
day that they were going to sell 100 million wheat for hog feed at a 
discount. 

He walked out of the floor of the Kansas City Board of Trade or at 
Chicago, I believe, the next day, and met one of these people, and said 
“Do you know of our announcement?” He said, “Yes, | do.’ He 
said, ‘We are going to sell 100 million wheat for hog feed.’’ He said, 
“Mr. Milner, I know about it, you know about it, but do the hogs 
know about it?” What difference does it make if they do? It prob- 
ably will not do any good to try to get rid of it that way because after 
you offer that amount the price will get so low that it will knock the 
corn market out. 

In Kansas City at the time of the flood I am told that some of that 
flood-damaged wheat was mixed up with sorghum. The first car 
that was sold got a fair price. Then it was decided that a lot of 
people should do it, and the price was nowhere near the first car’s 
price thereafter. As the amount of this so-called infested wheat 
becomes available for feed, I just raise the question that Mr. Scott 
did: What happens to the corn market? I do not know. 

I will not belabor the point on this business of attempting to 
determine the extent of internal infestation by this visual test. 

I will point out that the X-ray test or the cracking-flotation test 
requires the use of technical personnel to use them. Both are expen- 
sive. It is our opinion that anything short of an actual objective 
test which will produce accurate objective findings, would be the 
equivalent of no test at all. Everybody would argue with anything 
short of an accurate picture which you knew would hold up all along 
the line. I do not think it would do much good. 

Some of our people have installed on an experimental basis at some 
of the mills X-ray equipment. ‘That costs about, I believe the figure 
yesterday, was two to four thousand dollars. It requires the training 
of really scientific personnel and at the country elevators particularly 
where you have only 2, or at most 3 employees, at harvesttime, I do 
not know how you are going to get people to run it and run it with any 
accuracy. There is one phase of that that you should know of. 

To develop an economical, practical test to supplement the visual 
examination test, one grain company made a grant to the Midwest 
Research Institute to enable that organization to develop a practical 
testing method. As of February of this year the funds authorized 
by this grant had been almost depleted and the Midwest Research 
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Institute stated they still hoped to develop a quick method of de- 
termining infestation. 

In March of this year the Polaroid Corp. indicated to us a willing- 
ness and eagerness to combine an X-ray technique with their relatively 
inexpensive Land camera. That is a camera where you take a 
picture, wait about 30 seconds and turn the roll up and the picture 
comes out developed. 

They cost, as cameras go, the straight camera, about $79. I have 
no figure as to what the cost would be if they were adaptable to some- 
thing like this. I think it would be a good deal less than the $4,000 
envisioned for the X-ray. They said it would be some time before 
present equipment could be tested with wheat and compared with 
accurate X-ray tests—before any conclusions could be developed. 

The report of the Food and Drug Administration on which their 
present campaign was based was issued in 1952. It was based on 
1,411 samples of wheat representing 3,850,000 bushels of wheat. 

Ostensibly the findings of this survey, covering 1,411 samples of 
wheat representing 3,850,000 bushels of wheat, and such facts as were 
developed during the survey, constitute the substantial evidence of 
record and the detailed findings of fact on which the decision to proceed 
with an enforcement program directed toward grain, in this instance 
wheat, in its raw and natural state, was based. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, the July 1, 1950, 
wheat carryover was 427 million bushels, and during the 1950-51 
crop year, there was produced approximately 1,027,000,000 bushels. 
The findings and survey were therefore based on a sampling of an 
amount of wheat equaling less than 1 percent of the carryover and 
less than four-tenths of 1 percent of that crop year’s production. 

The Cuarrman. I notice, Mr. Brooks, that you are briefing your 
testimony. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

The CHaiRMAN. We will insert the entire testimony as prepared in 
the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For a number of reasons set out on this prepared statement, com- 
mencing on the bottom of page 6 and going over to page 7, because 
we believe that more adequate and accurate information is essential, 
a number of research programs were undertaken. 

Mr. Scott described two that were undertaken in Kansas City. 
The Minneapolis Grain Exchange launched a program in October 
covering the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana. In those tour states alone, some 10,000 samples will be 
taken and analyzed and some conclusions drawn. 

The State of Nebraska, in conjunction with the Production and 
Marketing Administration and elevator operators, and using the 
land-grant college there to determine the findings, launched a survey 
last fall. 

I think, if my recollection is correct, some 3,000 samples from 
Nebraska alone were drawn from various counties, farm storage, 
country storage, and terminal storage. 

The States of Oregon and Washington are conducting research and 
survey, I think more in rodent and insect control. However that will 
go into what the extent of damage is in a given State. Rodent and 
insect control is the direction that takes. 
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In addition, you have heard the description here of some of the 
work of the Bureau of Entomology. I am told that a number of 
projects have been underway there and may be available soon. 

At this point, I would like to say that there has been a lot of work 
done in the Bureau of Entomology, but unless you go down there 
this has been in the past—unless you have gone down there or have 
participated in this joint committee which was described to you as 
having been set up a year ago, it did seem to me, after I did get down 
there, that there has been a terrific failure to publicize results of the 
things that they have done there. 

The CuartrMan. I suspect, Mr. Brooks, that failure is likely to be 
remedied. . 

Mr. Brooks. I trust so. 

The CHatrMaN. I agree with you, research and education have not 
been used to the maximum beneficial extent. It is my hope that they 
will be used more from now on. 

Mr. Brooks. Senator Thye raised the question of distributing the 
pamphlets. 

The CuatrMANn. We are very glad to see the representatives of the 
research department before this committee. 

Mr. Brooks. We are glad they vot here 

Someone raised the question of the distribution of these pamphlets 
Mr. Case said in their area a large number were reproduced and 
distributed. The Grain and Food Dealers National Association, rep 
resented by Mr. Bowden, reproduced a tremendous number of them 
and they were distributed. We distributed some through the various 
exchanges and other organizations, to people who wrote in, and | 
know the Grain and Feed Dealers National has complied with similar 
requests. 

This was a cooperative effort of three Government agencies (o put 
together the kind of information they thought would be effective and 
which industry was able to take advantage of, distribute, and hope 
it had some effect. 

Frankly, in view of the statement that one of the Fish and Wildlife 
people has made recently, 1 question the good effect because he is 
reported to have said that he didn’t believe more than 10 percent of 
the wheat producers, as I understood it, practiced any rodent control 
Whether he meant all grain producers or just wheat producers, | 
don’t know. Maybe he took it over all the country as to total pro- 
ducers and overlooked the fact that in many areas you don’t have a 
real rodent-control problem and therefore he reached that 10 percent 
It might well be that all that 10 percent is located right mn those 
States where there is a real rodent problem. Perhaps he shouldn’t 
be quoted. 

These research projects and surveys should be increased and intensi- 
fied if the Department of Agriculture follows the recommendation of 
the Grain Research Advisory Committee. This committee, com- 
posed of representatives of all segments of the grain producing, 
handling, and processing trades, from the producer groups through 
the milling and baking trades, recommended activity under the 
Research and Marketing Act as follows: 

(1) The need for a greatly expanded program of research and educa- 
tion in protecting grain from infestation and damage and contamina- 
tion ; 
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(2) Research looking toward greatly simplifying techniques for 
identifying damage and injury so as to prevent heavy discounts and 
economic loss to producers. ‘Today the average country elevator 
operator cannot identify or evaluate hidden infestation accurately. 
You have heard that story already. 

Exploring with officials of the Food and Drug Administration 
postponement of the seizures program for hidden infestation, scheduled 
to begin July 1, until such time as the USDA’s resources for research 
and education, in cooperation with State agencies, have been given a 
reasonable opportunity to mobilize voluntary cooperation of pro- 
ducers and the trade. Otherwise the committee—that is, the Re- 
search and Marketing Advisory Committee, is convinced that margins 
in the marketing of grain will be substantially expanded to mitigate 
the risks of seizure, chiefly at the expense of producers; 

(4) The committee feels also that, on behalf of producers who 
cannot conduct their own research, the Department and cooperating 
agencies, subject to careful * search, scrutinize the scientific validity 
of the premises relied upon by the Food and Drug Adminiotresine. 
Because producers and the grain trade have confidence in the USDA, 
this objective research would satisfy the industry as to the reason- 
ableness of the program of seizures, regarding which there are now very 
substantial questions. Attention is called to the fact of a considerable 
grain ownership interest by CCC in grain subject to seizure. 

In general this committee feels that it cannot overemphasize the 
gravity of this problem and its uncertainties as it affects all elements 
of the grain industry and the CCC price-support program. 

We believe that time should be allowed for more complete research 
with continuing added emphasis on good-housekeeping practices at 
all levels. A sizable amount of grain is lost each year because of 
insects and rodents when grain is stored on farms. If the educational 
campaign is given time to get thoroughly down to all farmers, they 
will be convinced that their financial gain will be large. If clean 
grain is delivered to an elevator, the grain trade should maintain the 
same standard of sanitation through marketing channels—all to the 
benefit of producers, millers and bakers, and the public in general. 

The CaatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

(The following was presented for the record:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY WiLLIAM F. Brooks, Executive SecRETARY, NATIONAL 
GraIn TRADE CoUNCIL 


The National Grain Trade Council appreciates this opportunity to give the 
committee some of the grain trade’s views and the trade’s problems as they stem 
from the activity of the Food and Drug Administration. We are mindful of the 
chairman’s opening statement that the committee is concerned with the impact 
of the proposed Food and Drug. activity. Be assured that the entire grain trade 
shares your concern. 

~~ primary concern is to receive, handle, merchandise, store, and process 
the Nation’s grain under such conditions that ‘the great bulk of it will remain fit 
for use as a component of food for human consumption. To accomplish this, 
all segments of the trade have developed and will continue to develop and practice 
good housekeeping methods for handling, merchandising, and storing grain. 

That grain at all levels—on the farm, at country stations, at terminals, and in 
transit—may be held and shipped in accordance with good housekeeping methods, 
all segments of the trade have participated with interested Government agencies 
in educational campaigns directed toward producers, elevator operators and 
owners, and grain handlers. These educational campaigns within the industry 
have, we believe, been successful. We feel, as apparently does the Food and 
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Drug Administration, that the entire grain trade has done a remarkabl 
putting their own plants in order. The educational campaigns directed toward 
producers, however, have, we are convinced, not had time to become sufficiently 
effective to avoid serious losses to producers, distributors, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Because we believe more time is needed to advise producers of the proper ways 
of handling and storing grain at the farm level; because we believe more adequate 








research, development programs, and surveys are necessary lest Food and Drug 
activity as now proposed be premature, uneconomic, ul e. and unduly strict 
and because as vet, in spite of exten led efforts, no test practical especially at 
the farm and country elevator level, has been developed to determine the extent 


of internal infestation in wheat, we believe that Food and Drug’s enforcement pro- 
gram directed at wheat alleged to be internally infested should not be commenced 
on July 1, 1953, as is now planned 

Yesterday Food and Drug representatives stated that the grain sanitation 
problem would take 10 or 12 years to solve. We would hope a substantial solution 
could be realized prior to then. We fear, however, that to launch too strict an 
enforcement program at this time will disrupt unduly and unnecessarily our 
historical, well-established, and economical system of grain marketing We 
believe it will be severely punitive to producers whether they market their grain 
or attempt to obtain Government loans on their production 

Educational campaigns directed toward producers have met with varying 
success. The process has been slow but over the past vear has gathered momen- 
tum. As the trade has increased its own efforts to improve its housekeeping 
practices, it has managed to interest more and more producer groups and Govern- 
ment agencies whose personnel can effectively impress good storage practices on 
sroducers who store grain at the farm. Much effective work remains to be done 
nere, however. And it is the intention of every segment of the grain trade to 
continue, with increasing emphasis, in cooperation with farm groups and interested 
Government agencies, educational campaigns with producers to impress on them 
the need to preserve the maximum economic value of the grain they produce. 

It has been suggested that to determine the extent of internal infestation of 
wheat, persons who are to accept wheat as buyers or warehousemen, should subject 
approximately one-third of a pint of the wheat offered for sale or storage to a 
visual examination. 

On the basis of the investigation later referred to, if a visual examination of 
one-third of a pint of wheat discloses the presence in the sample of three kernels 
of wheat in which there are weevil exit holes, it is presumed that the entire lot 
of wheat contains an amount of internal insect infestation that will not be per- 
mitted by the Food and Drug Administration for use for human consumption. 
The existence of three kernels with exit holes is, in the report of the basic investi- 
gation, described as a ‘“‘flag’”’ indicating that further examination by the cracking 
test or by X-ray is warranted. 

‘rhe report of the basic examination describes these “‘conclusive’’ tests as ones 
that must be or should be performed by technical personne Che visual exam 
ination test is described in a report entitled ‘‘Insect Fragment Problem in the 
Milling Industry” prepared for the Millers National Federat a 
College, as one with which, as of November 1952, there had been little general 
experience and the effectiveness of which could not at that time’be gaged Che 
report of the Food and Drug investigation states as to the visual test 
be difficult to standardize.” 

The experience of the grain trade has been that the visual test is in fact not 
only difficult to standardize, but difficult and time consuming to perform In 
addition, it contains a tremendous element of uncertainty and inaccuracy ! 
perform any test to determine internal infestation in view of the conditions under 
which wheat is offered for sale or storage at a country warehouse, is difficult 
To perform anything short of an accurate objective test which will produce 
adequate and satisfactory findings, would be the equivalent of not test at all 

A number of grain firms, flour mills, and individual elevator operators, have 
installed, on an experimental basis, X-ray machines that they may determine 
accurately the condition of wheat as it is offered for storage or sale. This X-ray 
equipment is expensive; requires the training of personnel who, in effect, after 
training acquire the status of radiologists; and does and will require considerable 
expense in maintenance and operation, as well as requiring considerable time in 
taking, developing, and analyzing photographs 

It seems to be recognized that an X-ray test is the most accurate of the tests 
now available. On the other hand, the cracking floation test has been described 
as the most successful yet in use. This last test, as the X-ray test, is time con- 
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suming, expensive, and requires the use of technical personnel for it successful 
operatio 

To develop an economical and practical test to supplement the visual exam- 
ination test, one grain company made a grant to the Midwest Research Institute 
hat ization to develop a practical testing method. As of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1953, the funds authorized by this grant had been almost depleted and 
the Midwest Research Institute stated they still hoped to develop “a quick 
answer to determine infestation.” 

As of March 3, 1953, the Polaroid Corp. indicated to trade representatives a 
willingness and an eagerness to attempt to combine an X-ray technique with 
their relatively inexpensive Land camera in order that there would be available 
to the grain trade an inexpensive and accurate method approaching the accuracy 
of X-ray tests in order that the extent of internal infestation in wheat could be 
determined Representatives of the Polaroid Corp. indicated, however, that it 
would be some time before present equipment could be tested and any conclusions 
developed. 

The report of the Food and Drug Administration’s investigation of contamina- 
tion of wheat and wheat flour was published in February 1952. The investigation, 
made during 1950, covered a number of selected mills and elevators. 

Ostensibly the findings of this survey, covering 1,411 samples of wheat repre- 
senting 3,850,000 bushels of wheat, and such facts as were developed during the 
al evidence of record and the detailed findings 
of fact on which the decision to proceed with an enforcement program directed 
toward grain, in this instance wheat, in its raw and natural state, was based. 
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survey, constitute the substant 


According to the Department of Agriculture, the July 1, 1950, wheat carryover 
was 427 million bushels, and during the 1950-51 crop year, there was produced 
approximately 1,027 million bushels. The findings and survey were therefore 


based on a sampling of an amount of wheat equaling less than 1 percent of the 
carryover and less than four-tenths of 1 percent of that crop year’s production. 

Jecause many persons affected by the proposed enforcement program as to 
wheat, based on this investigation, did not believe the investigation and report 
to be adequate or substantial; that 

The investigation had included tests by all methods reasonably applicable 
and available to produce findings on which to base an enforcement program 
directed at wheat in its raw and natural state 

That the investigation had considered fully the available and potential 
methods, facilities, and controls used for the handling and treating of wheat 
so as to preserve its maximum economic value; 

That the information developed by the investigation was sufficient to 
enable the Administrator to determine whether an enforcement program, 
directed toward wheat as it moved in its raw and natural state in interstate 
commerce through well established economical marketing channels should 
be started 

That, assuming as to some wheat SO MOVIN, the re Was any degree of 
internal infestation or some degree of contamination externally induced, its 
ise could not be avoided by good handling, processing and treating processes, 





and that such use was unsafe 

because of these and other reasons, and because it was believed that producers 
and grain elevator owners and operators needed more adequate and accurate 
information on ways and means to prevent the contamination and infestation 
of gra a number of survey projects were undertaken or continued with new 
and added emphasis 

These survevs were undertaken in Kansas, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington Results will not be 
available until later this calendar year at the earliest 

The Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture are conducting research 
in their own spheres into the insect and rodent control problems 

These research projects and surveys should be increased and intensified if the 
Department of Agriculture follows the recommendation of the Grain Research 
Advisory Committee. This committee, composed of representatives of all seg- 
ments of the grain-producing, handling, and processing trades from the producer 
groups through the milling and baking trades, reeommended activity under the 
h and Marketing Act as follows: 
1) The need for a greatly expanded program of research and education 
in protecting grain from infestation and damage and contamination; 

(2) Research looking toward greatly simplifying techniques for identify- 
ing damage and injury so as to prevent heavy discounts and economic loss 
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The CHAIRMAN. The next witness is Mr. Herman Faklet 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN FAKLER, VICE PRESIDENT, MILLERS’ 
NATIONAL FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Mr. Faxuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 


you for your indulgence at this late hour. My name is Herman 
Fakler. I am vice president of the Millers’ National Federation, in 
charge of its Washington offic The federation is the national trade 
association of the wheat-flour milling industry of the United States 


Its membership is composed of flour-milling companies located in 36 


States and the District of Columbia. These flour-milling companies 
produce between 85 and 90 pereent of the commercial flow production 
of the United States 

I am pleased to respond to your invitation to participate in this 
hearing and to give you a brief picture of the problems of the wheat- 
flour milling industry, and its attitude toward the grain-sanitation 
program of the Food and Drug Administration, which is the subject 
of this hearing. 

Among my many duties here in Washington, one of the most im- 
portant is the maintenance of close cooperation with the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal Security Agency in connection 
with its administration of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
It is our objective to deve lop a mutual understanding of our respective 
problems. The industry must understand the aims, objectives, and 
responsibilities of the Food and Drug Administration in its adminis- 
tration of the law. It is our purpose to reflect these objectives to the 
industry as a guide to its operations, and in turn to reflect to the Food 
and Drug Administration the practical problems which confront the 
industry. 
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As an industry, we have the high privilege of producing a basic food 
product. It is our obligation to produce a nutritious and a clean food. 
This involves not only the maintenance of the highest standards of 
sanitation in our grain elevators and flour mills, but also the mainte- 
nance of high standards in the selection, purchase, and handling of 
our raw material. 

We have an obligation to the producer of wheat to provide a market 
for his product. We have an obligation to the consumer to produce 
a nutritious and clean product. We have an obligation to the Gov- 
ernment to observe the law which is designed to protect the consumer. 
We are proud of our record of achievement in discharging these 
obligations. We are pleased that on numerous occasions officials of 
the Food and Drug Administration, as well as other Government 
agencies, have recognized this achievement and have taken occasion 
praise the industry. 

Since the Food and Drug Administration and others have discussed 
the entire grain sanitation program in detail, I am assuming it is not 
necessary for me to take the time of your committee to repeat what 
has already been said. 

Therefore, I will confine my statement to a brief recital of the 
attitude of the flour-milling industry toward the grain sanitation 
program and toward the Food and Drug Administration as it is 
administering the program. 

We are in complete accord with the underlying objectives of the 
erain sanitation program relating to the insect phase as well as the 
rodent phase. We believe the Food and Drug Administration is con- 
ducting the program in a sincere, thorough and realistic manner. 

If | may interject at this point, Mr. Chairman, I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this entire sanitation program of the Food and 
Drug Administration has been under way since the close of World 
War II. It is difficult, therefore, for me to understand the surprise 
that has been expressed with respect to this program from certain 
quarters 

In all fairness, I think it should be stated that the three exit hole 
test which has been discussed at length is not perfect. It is only a 
warning signal, and so intended. It is an indication that other wheat 
kernels in the same lot of wheat may contain insects which have not 
yet em reed Other tests must be applied to the wheat to reach a 
sound conclusion with respect to its total condition. 

I direct the committee’s attention to the fact that wheat which 
has been subject to internal insect infestation, in addition to the 
sanitary and esthetic considerations involved, has lost its economic 
value for the product ion of flour. Most, if not all, of the flour portion 
of the wheat kernel has been consumed by the insect which either 
has emerged or still remains in the kernel. All that remains is the 
outer shell of bran. 

Also, in fairness, I think my friends in the grain trade are unduly 
alarmed. Out experience with the Food and Drug Administration is 
that it is realistic in considering practical problems when they are 
presented to them. I am confident this attitude will continue to 
prevail. 

The milling industry can and does keep its flour mills clean. The 
industry can and does keep its grain elevator facilities cleen. The 
industry can and does exercise care and selectivity in the purchase and 
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handling of its raw material, wheat. The degree of success in exer- 
cising such care and selectivity depends upon many factors. The 


interests of the small and medium-size flour mills must be given due 
weight and full consideration. 

From some of the testimony to which we have listened, one might 
come to the conclusion that there is an effort being made to place the 
milling industry 2s the Jow man on the totem pole. In my judgment 
it is not realistic to vlace the entire responsibility on the flour miller. 
Others engaged in the production and handling of grain must accept 
their full share of the total responsibility. 

The basic problem which confronts the entire grain and milling 
industry from producer to miller is the prevention of insect and rodent 
contamination. Preventive measures can and must be exercised 
at all stages, not only from the wheat producee to the flour miller, but 
also from the flour miller to the ultimate consumer. 

Fortunately, Government and private business research agencies 
together with agricultural colleges and experiment stations have, 
through careful and painstaking research, developed many useful 
tools and procedures which, if properly utilized, are effective in pre- 
venting contamination. 

As has been referred to here, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine of the United States Department of Agriculture and its 
laboratories throughout the country have, through careful study and 
research, developed many effective measures for the control of inseets 
and the prevention of contamination and destruction by such insects, 
at all levels, including the farm and elevator levels 

Similarly, the Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States 
Department of Interior, through ts laboratories has dey le ved 
effective measures for the control and elimination of rodents and birds 
and thus for the prevention of contamination from that source, again 
at all levels of grain production and storage. 

Agricultural experiment stations and State agricultural colleges 
throughout the country have developed effective control procedures 
and have been instrumental in encouraging the application of these 
control procedures at the farm level. 

Wheat improvement associations have organized and are carrying 
on effective educational programs among wheat producers looking to 
the improvement of storage and handling conditions at the farm level. 
These programs have achieved outstanding success in many important 
wheat producing areas. Outstanding examples of successful programs 
are those conducted by the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 
in the State of Kansas under the leadership of Mr. Jess B. Smith and 
in the spring wheat States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd Case and others. 
Programs in other areas are in various stages of organization and 
progress. 

Farm organizations, as well as associations and organizations 
within the grain trade and the milling industry, are active in encourag- 
ing more research and the extension of educational programs. 

We have the tools at hand with which to control this problem. 
These tools are being used. We must, by continued research, seek to 
improve these tools. We must also, by constant educational effort, 
bring about a wider and more effective use of these tools. 
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As has also been referred to in previous testimony, effective work 
has been done through the cooperation of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of Entomology, and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
jointly, in the issuance of a series of bulletins explaining in simple 
terms how effective controls can be used. The title of this series 
of bulletins is “Grain Is Food—Keep It Clean.’? The United States 
Department of Agriculture, through its Extension Service, can be 
helpful in encouraging producers to apply control measures in areas 
which are not already well organized. 

The responsibility for organizing, promoting, and encouraging 
educational programs should rest with the Department of Agriculture. 
The Food and Drug Administration, under the law enacted by the 
Congress, is an enforcement agency. It has neither the authority nor 
the personnel to conduct widespread educational programs. How- 
ever, in our experience, the Food and Drug Administration has always 
been ready and willing to discuss with our industry the problems with 
which we are confronted. 

This is a tremendous program. It must be carried forward in a 
thorough but understanding manner so that the economic interests 
of all groups concerned are given due consideration. Mutual con- 
fidence must be maintained at all levels between Government and the 
manv groups in agriculture and industry which are affected and have 
a definite economic interest as well as a moral obligation to produce 
and market clean food The job cannot be done over nicht. We 
must exercise patience and understanding, but in doing so we must 
continually move forward 

Some economic pressures must be exercised at all levels if the job 
is vO) 12 to be d me effectively One group or one seoment of the 
industry cannot be expected to assume the sole burden of applyimg 
these economic pressures. 

In closing, I am privileged to assure your committee and the con- 
suming public that the flour-milling industry will continue every 
possible effort to maintain high standards of sanitation in its plants 
and elevators, as well as to select clean raw materials, so that the 
industry can meet its obligation to consumers to produce clean flour 
and cereal products. To that extent we will be assuming and dis- 
charge ww our obligations. H wwever, the obligations of others cannot, 
and should not, be passed over lightly. 

Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Am I right in assuming from your testimony, Mr 
Fakler, that you believe that the program of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration could go into effect July 1 without any real undue harm 
to our economic svstem? 

Mr. Faxuer. May I answer that question in this way, Mr. Chair- 
man: From the standpoint of the milling industry, as such, we would 
hope that an effective enforcement program would go into effect at 
as early a date as it is practical to do it. 

The CHarrMan. Are you satisfied that you would get plenty of 
wheat which would easily pass the test to produce what flour and 
other wheat products the country would need? 

Mr. Faker. I am not sure that I can give you an unqualified an- 
swer to that question. I can answer it in this wav: I think some sort 
of an enforcement program would make it easier for us to do it. 
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The CHarrMan. Do you think there would be any tendency to 
export more wheat to be manufactured into flour abroad if the regu- 
lations were not as strictly enforced for export wheat as for wheat 
which is milled domestically? 

Mr. Faxuer. You mean a total increase in the amount of wheat? 

The CH AIRMAN, The Kood and Drug officials testified that they did 
not inspect the wheat destined for foreign shipment. Would there 
be more tendency on the part of producers and dealers in this country 
to export wheat to be milled abroad? 

Mr. Fakuer. | doubt it. If it were exported for the milling of 
flour, it has been our experience that the importing countries and the 
mills in those importing countries are pretty particular about the type 
of raw material they use, and they would not, I think, just take any 
raw material. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking for a little information. I happen to 
be an authorized delegate to the Wheat Conference, the International 
Wheat Conference now being held here. Senator Thye is an adviser 
to the Wheat Conference. 

Mr. Faker. I have worked with both you gentlemen on that 

The CuatrMan. I believe there is a proposal that a certain percent- 
age of the wheat exported should be in the form of flour 

Mr. Faxter. Not in exactly that form, if I may say so We hope 
that flour exports under an International Wheat Agreement will be 
encouraged and increased, but so far as I know there is no proposal 
for a certain percentage. 

The CuHarrmMan. Not exactly that way, but it amounts to about 
that. Naturally it might come into the picture as to whether we 
should require so much to be exported in the way of flour if there 
would be a shortage of the highest-grade wheat for milling purposes 
in this country because of the Food and Drug program 

Are you sure that you would obtain enough of the highest-grad« 
wheat after July 1 to meet all the requirements for the domestic 
demand, as well as for export? 

Mr. FAKLER. Our domestic demand would be met first, eenator, by 
all means. We are also interested in the export of flour. We want to 
increase our exports of flour if we can. But our principal market of 
course is right here in the United States 

The CHatRMAN. You can see what I mean. 

Mr. Faker. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. If a lower grade of wheat can be used for export 
than you could use in the domestic mills, naturally there would be 
pressure to export a larger percentage in the form of wheat from certain 
quarters, 

Mr. Fakuer. That is quite right. However, our total exports of 
flour and wheat under the International Wheat Agreement are limited 
I think you gentlemen are aware of that as well as I am 

The CHarrMan. We don’t know vet whether there will be a wheat 
agreement or not. We know there will probably be greater exports 
with the wheat agreement than without it 

Mr. Faxter. That is, in the absence of any export mechanism 
You are quite right 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any other questions of Mr. Fakler? 
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Senator ScuorrrPe.. I gather from your testimony that so far as 
your great milling industry in this country is concerned, you would 
like to see this go in on July 1? 

Mr. Fakuer. I probably did not finish answering the chairman’s 
question. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. I surely want an answer to that one. 

Mr. Faker. I said that if we were to consider ourselves alone, we 
would like to have a program—some program of enforcement, go into 
effect at as early a date as is practicable. 

Senator ScHorpret. You are speaking for the milling industry 
before this committee. 

Mr. Fakurr. That is correct. 

Senator Scuorppen. That is the reason why I think that attitude 
yr that viewpoint or that judgment factor is important for us to know. 

Mr. Faxuer. | will say this: I recognize that there are a great many 
problems involved. I spent the whole day in Chicago last Friday 
with representatives of the entire grain industry. There are a great 
many problems which must be taken into consideration. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. You say on page 3: 

We have the tools at hand with which to control this problem. 

Walter Scott this morning brought a sample of grain here. There 
were people around here who looked at that. Maybe people in the 
milling industry are experts beyond the capacity of the ordinary 
people who have been in it for years and years, and I realize you are 
im a very important segment of this industry because you are in the 
finishing end of it on which the public must depend for its food. 

The inherent damage in that sample of grain—and no one here has 
testified yet as to a practical method to detect that inherent, latent 
injury that is injurious, they say, to the esthetic side, but nobody has 
testified that it is injurious to the health side. If you have something 
to say on that I would like to’ hear it. 

Testimony has come in here to the effect that we do not have the 
process for determining this latent damage for which this rule, if it 
roes into effect, is rong to penalize somebody. 

If we have effective methods to determine and to detect that now, 
I want to know about it. 

Mr. Faxuer. The tools that I was referring to at that point, 
Senator, if you will refer to my statement, were means of prevention 
of insect contamination by control measures. 

Those are the things I was talking about there. I also referred in 
my statement, I believe, to the fact that in our judgment the exit hole 
test is not a perfect test, nor is it a final test. 

Senator ScHorppen. What is the test in your judgment? 

Mr. Faxxer. There are a number of techniques that are used after 
the warning signal is set up. One is the cracking and flotation test, 
another is the X-ray test. There are a number of other techniques 
that can be employed. 

Senator ScHorpreL. Would you put that in every country elevator? 

Mr. Faxuer. I think at the present time the X-ray method is far 
too expensive to put it in at that level. That is why I am advocating 
additional research to find new methods, 

Senator ScuonpreL. Then we could not effect this by July 1, could 
we? 
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Mr. Faker. I was about to extend my comment on your question 
about when it should go into effect. I said so far as the milling in- 
dustry is concerned, we would like to see a program go into effect at the 
earliest practicable date. However, there are problems that have not 
yet been met at certain levels and we are perfectly willing to join, and 
we have joined with other segments of the grain trade in petitioning 
the Food and Drug Administratien for a postponement for a reasonable 
time. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. I am glad to hear you say that. I am looking 
at this thing from the standpoint of impact on industry; it gives 
between 2 and 3 holes in the final sample of wheat, and the impact on 
this governmental support program, and the millions and millions of 
bushels of wheat that we have—that you and I are part owners of 
as taxpayers—and it looks like we might have a lot more. 

I think the test that the Food and Drug Administration has put in 
here, probably not as a finality—I hope not—is too rigid. The indus- 
try and the country cannot adapt to it. 

| disagree with you, sir, when you said, I thou: ght, that you were 
suprised that the industry should be alarmed about it. Testimony in 
here shows that in 1952, in January, this thing came up. 

Maybe you people in the milling industry knew all of these things, 
but I will tell you frankly that out in the producing areas and the 

elevator areas and a lot of terminal areas they were not conversant 
with what was going to be done here. 

It is an a and it is a terrific impact when it comes down to the 
proposition of a man who is out here producing wheat that costs 
thousands of dabins in equipment to produce in this strictly wheat- 
producing area. 

He wants to know what the impact is going to be there, whether 
he can market that wheat, whether he can store that wheat, what are 
the yardsticks that are to be used, what are the penalties to be imposed. 

Some of the fellows say they will not handle the wheat unless they 
hammer down the price. That might not affect you fellows in the 
milling industry. You will get the wheat cheaper—lI will grant you 
that—but it will not be good for the economy of the country if the 
price is hammered down. 

We want to cooperate and give a sufficient length of time for a 
practical, as nearly scientific, effort as we can, with the least possible 
lost motion as to what the yardstick will be, to give the industry time 
to adopt those methods. 

If a new and scientific department, as these gentlemen testified 
show that we can go in and control the insects that cause ne se things, 
that is fine. They apparently have not been able to do it yet. It is 
a problem. That is the reason I was seriously wondering ‘a tha 

You say as far as the milling industry is concerned, yes. But you 
have somebody else to look after in this. 

Mr. Faxuer. I admitted that, Senator. We have cooperated all 
along with the other groups in all of these programs. I was trying 
to answer your question realistically. 1 think I did. I am certain 
that if additional research will develop realistic mechanisms, then the 
problem really can be solved. 

Senator ScHorpre.. I[ agree with you thoroughly. 

Mr. Faxter. I should dislike to see an indefinite postponement. 
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Senator ScHorPpPret. No one suggested that, least of all the Senator 
from Kansas. I honestly and thoroughly believe this: This program 
should continue on ahead. It is progress that is being made, with 
better sanitation and other things in this great grain industry. But 
I cannot agree that giving us more time for research, more time to 
adapt the type of techniques to discover these things, mean throwing 
it into the discard. We do not do things that way. 

I for one will support appropriations for departments to put a lot 
more steam ahead than they have in the past to find out beget answers 


to these things. But I do think that July 1 of this year, or July of 
next year, is too great a hazard to run from the economic uieninadel, 
Yet, we can continue to make progress. I firmly believe that. I 


am not a technical man. Do not get me wrong. I could be wrong, 
but I do not think so. 

Mr. Fakuer. I hope we can solve the problem in that way. 

The CHarrRMAN. Senator Thvye? 

Senator Toyz. Mr Fakler, what steps does this wheat go through 
before it is milled? Is it washed at the mills before it is milled into 
flour? 

Mr. Fakter. In some areas it is. It depends on the condition of 
the wheat itself. Sometimes just a dry cleaning will clean it. 

Senator Taye. Most of the large mills are equipped 

Mr. Faxuer. A good many of them are equipped for washing. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. _— dry cleaning and so forth? 

Mr. Faker. Yes, si 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. oe where do you make the inspection to 
make certain that you are not going to mill wheat that has been con- 
taminated with a high percentage of weevil damage? Do you do 
that when you purchase the car or do you do that as the car is unloaded 
at the mill? 

Mr. Faxier. Under normal conditions tests are made at the time 
wheat is purchased. Tests are also made at other points before milling. 
Now, with the incidence of this grain-sanitation program, most all 
of the mills are insisting on some examination at the time the wheat 
is purchased. 

Senator Tuyr. At the time it is purchased? 

Mr. Fakier. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And, before you start it through the process of 
milling, you are constantly checking? 

Mr. Faxuer. We are constantly checking even after that to be 
sure that something has not been missed along the line and that the 
wheat going to the rolls is of highest quality. 

Senator Tuyer. If you find that you have a grain that does show a 

high percentage, you immediately turn it into a feed process? 

Mr. Fakter. That is correct. We do it immediately. 

Senator Tuyr. So, there is no question that you are getting any of 
the contaminated grains into the food? 

Mr. Fakuer. To the extent that it is humanly possible to prevent 
it, it is prevented from going into flour. 

Senator Taye. And, even if you had this rigid test out in the coun- 
try, you would still continue this same check, so that the consumer 
definitely safeguarded. There is no question but that you are milling 
a quality of wheat that is not unfit for human consumption, so that 
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the mills are doing an excellent job. I know that because I have had 
the good fortune of seeing some checks on that 

Mr. Faxuer. Thank you. Iam glad to hear you say that. 

Senator Toye. I have seen it over the years. I know what it is lik 
in Minnesota. That was part of the food- and dairy-inspection sys- 
tem of the State. I know the quality of the grain vou milled, and the 
type of products you put out are not contamin: ated in any sense; of 
that [ am positive. You may have a little more screening an id clean- 
ing and checking because of the condition out in the local storage and 
on the farms, and you would have less trouble if vou could get this 
cleaned up out there. You would have less inspection in your own 
plants. 

Mr. Faxkuer. I think that is correct, Senator 

Senator THyr. So, it is an advantage to you if this cleanup program 
came through, but you likewise know that it is an impossible thing for 
the producer to get ready within 1 year to meet such a rigid require- 
ment as Food and Drug have promulgated and are endeavoring to 
enforce at this time. 

Mr. Faker. It appears that that is the case 

Senator Torr. That is all that I have. 

The CHartrMan. The committee wishes to thank all the people who 
have appeared before it and given testimony. They have presented 
to us a clearer view of the problem, if not a complete solution for it, 
but we will get much good, as a committee, out of this hearing because, 
should it be necessary to enact emergency legislation, which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation might conceivably need to cope with a 
situation such as we had not had before, then we will be better pre 
pared to act upon it without delay. 

The Chair notes that Mr. McArthur, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Mr. Larrick, of Food and Drug Administration, have been 
in attendance all during this hearing and have heard all the witnesses 
It may be that either Mr. McArthur or Mr. Larrick may desire to 
submit an explanation of points raised during the testimony which 
has been given here today. 

So, the Chair believes that they should be given the right to submit 
a statement which could be incorporated in the record. We simply 
ask that you do not bring up new material which would ordinarily be 
subject to questioning by members of the committee, or which might 
be subject to dispute. If either Mr. Larrick or Mr. McArthur has 
any clarifying statement or explanatory atonal to submit to the 
committee, we will gladly receive it and use it 

The committee is recessed. 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 

(Supplementary statement filed by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is as follows:) 
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FEDERAL Security AGENCY, 
Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 16, 1958. 
Hon. Grorce D. AIKEN, 
Chairma i, Committee on Agriculture and Fore stry, 
United States Senate, Washington Oe, Fat... 


Dear SENATOR AIKEN: In response to your invitation we are submitting a 
supplemental statement to clarify some of the questions raised during the hearings 
on the wheat sanitation program under the Food, Druz, and Cosmetic Act. 

One witness may have inadvertently given the impression that the grain trade 
was not given an opportunity to study the ‘“‘exit hole test’’ before its adoption. 
The test was presented in tentative form to the sanitation committee of the grain 
trade on January 30, 1952, and their study and suggestions for improvement were 
invited. On April 2, 1952, representatives of the Administration demonstrated 
and discussed the method with members of this industry. The test was also 
discussed and demonstrated to many industry representatives on numerous 
occasions. Further studies are being made by the Administration and by other 
agencies in an effort to improve the accuracy and reduce the time required for 
making this test. 

Testimony of Mr. Edward J. Kazmarek raised a question as to the necessity for 
the delays and costs involved in seizure of cars of wheat and ultimate disposition 
under court orders. ‘The regulatory procedure is that provided for in section 304 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is making every effort to eliminate unnecessary delays and costs by 
promptly advising dealers of cars that are recommended for seizure so that dealers 
can avoid shipment or delivery that might involve extra shipping or handling 
costs. We are making every effort to avoid delays in the transmittal of the 
cases to the Department of Justice. For many years an agreement has been in 
effect between this Administration and the Department of Agriculture with 
respect to grain that is unfit because it is sour or musty. This agreement provides 
for the disposition of such cars without necessity for formal seizure proceedings. 
Under this agreement, where such grain is encountered by Department of Agri- 
culture licensed graders, the cars are tagged and diverted to an appropriate use 
other than for human food, thus avoiding the necessity of formal seizures. 

We have proposed to the industry that a similar arrangement be undertaken 
to deal with grain contaminated with rodent excreta or insects. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. P. LARRICK, 
Deputy Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


(The following telegram was presented for the record:) 


AMARILLO, TEX., March 10, 1952. 
The Honorable LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building: 

We respectfully call your attention to and urge your attendance at the hearings 
being held by the Senate Committee on Agriculture in connection with the food 
and drug enforcement program. The outcome of these hearings can vitally 
affect the agriculture income for the American farmer. We believe if the FDA 
plan is carried out it will wreck the farm support program. 

J. FRANK TRIPLETT, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Producers Grain Corp. 








